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OUR  engraving  represents  a  mode  of  travel  that  is  in  vogue 
in  various  mountainous  districts,  where  the  roads  and 
passes  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  vehicles  being  used. 
The  carriage  in  which  we  see  the  lady  seated  is  called  a  sedan 
chair,  and  is  frequently  carried  by  men  instead  of  animals. 
But  where  long  journeys  are  to  be  made,  horses,  and  some- 
times donkeys,  are  employ- 
ed to  bear  the  burden. 

These  conveyances  are 
frequently  used  among  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  when 
weak,  aged  and  sickly  per- 
sons desire  to  ascend  the 
mountains  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pure  air.  They 
are  then  generally  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  two 
attendants.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, where  it  is  any  way 
possible,  men  and  women 
prefer  to  climb  the  rugged 
mountains  on  the  backs  of 
the  sure-footed  donkeys. 

In  China  the  sedan  chair 
is  very  common,  and  is 
nearly  always  carried  by 
men.  The  regular  sedan 
carriers  of  that  country 
have  become  so  accustomed 
to  their  labor  that  they 
move  along  at  an  almost  in- 
credible speed.  Two  bear- 
ers only  are  allowed  to  pri- 
vate persons  among  the 
Chinese;  ordinary  magis- 
trates may  have  four;  the 
viceroys  eight,  while  the 
emperor  alone  is  ereat  and 
good  enough  to  have  sixteen.  The  weight  is  divided  by  mul- 
tiplying the  Dumber  of  shoulder  sticks  applied  to  the  poles. 
Not  only  arc  peraonj  thus  oarried  upon  the  shoulders  of  ser- 
raotl  in  China,  but  variou-  articles  ITC  also  conveyed  at  times 
from  one  place  to  another  by  coolies  or  porters,  as  they  arc  called. 


The  sedan  chairs  of  China  are  very  light  and  comfortable. 
The  poles  which  extend  either  way  are  light  and  elastic,  and 
instead  of  panels,  the  sides  and  back  of  the  chair  consist  of 
woolen  cloth  with  a  covering  of  oilcloth  to  exclude  the  rain. 
The  front  is  closed  by -a  hanging  blind  of  the  same  materials, 
with  a  circular  aperture  of  gauze  through  which  to  see. 

These  chairs  are  said  to 
derive  their  name  from  the 
city  of  Sedan,  Prance, 
where  they  were  invented. 
They  were  generally  intro- 
duced in  England  in  the 
year  1634,  and  were  used  a 
great  deal  during  the  last 
century  in  that  country  for 
conveying  persons  in  full 
dress  to  and  from  entertain- 
ments. f  At  present  scarcely 
a  single  -chair  of  this  kind 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  oriental  countries,  the 
camel  and  elephant  are 
much  used  as  a  means  of 
conveyance.  Th  e  Arabs 
aud  other  tribes  of  North 
Africa  use  the  former  ani- 
mal almost  exclusively  for 
their  long  journeys,  while 
in  India  and  parts  of  Asia 
the  elephant  is  more  com- 
mon. Either  of  these  ani- 
mals is  capable  of  carrying 
an  immense  burden.  The 
motion  of  the  elephant 
while  traveling  is  said  to  be 
such,  that  to  a  person  un- 
accustomed  to  riding  this 
animal,  it  soon  becomes  almost  unbearable.  As  he  moves 
both  feet  on  the  same  side  at  once  the  sensation  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  being  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders.  The 
"howdali"  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  sedan  chair  without  the 
side  poles,  aud  is  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  elephant  lor  the 
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convenience  of  riders.  The  introduction  of  railroads  and 
steam  engines  caused  quite  a  revolution  in  the  method  of 
traveling  in  the  European  and  American  nations,  and  even  in 
distant  countries  the  old  means  of  conveyance  are  being  dis. 
placed  by  the  more  easy  and  pleasant  wav  of  traveling  with 
horses  and  carriages. 


GEORGE     WASHINGTON. 


% 


( Concluded. ) 

SOON  after,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  events  inauspicious  to  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nists now  came  onward  in  rapid  succession.  The  defeat  at 
Long  Island  filled  their  ranks  with  such  dismay  and  conster- 
nation as  to  put  their  general's  invincible  resolution  to  a 
severe  test.  New  York  was  straightway  relinquished  by 
them  with  considerable  loss;  a  defeat  was  sustained  at 
Chatterton's  Hill;  Fort  Washington  was  lost ;  and  General 
Lee  was  taken  prisoner.  This  was  a  period  to  try  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. Their  operations  had  proved  unexpectedly  disas- 
terous;  their  army  had  melted  away  till  it  seemed  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self;  pardon  had  been  proclaimed  in 
the  kiDg's  name  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance. 
Many  persons  of  wealth,  consideration  and  respectability, 
especially  yeomen  of  strength  and  substance,  had  accepted  it 
on  the  offered  terms;  but  Washington  remained  firm  and 
decided.  His  fortitude  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
that  house  against  which  the  waves  beat,  and  the  rain  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  but  which  fell  not,  fur  it  was  founded  on 
a  rock.  He  calmly  represented  to  Congress  the  plight  to 
which  he  was  reduced  ;  and  the  crisis  being  such  as  to  silence 
all  querulous  opposition,  neither  the  whisper  of  envy  nor  the  ' 
voice  of  discontent  was  heard.  Even  timidity  was  overcome 
by  fear.  Indeed  the  members  appear  to  have  been  animated 
by  views  similar  to  those  which  the  elder  consul,  "an  ancient 
man  and  wise,"  is  made  to  express  when  the  thirty  armies 
are  described  as  on  their  way  to  Rome: 

"In  seasons  of  great  peril 
'Tis  good  that  one  bears  sway : 

Then  choose  we  a  Dictator, 
Whom  all  men  shall  obey." 

And,  accordingly,  Washington  was  wisely  invested  with 
supreme  authority  and  dictatorial  powers.  The  army  was 
completely  reorganized ;  and  its  dauntless,  but  firm  and  prudent 
leader,  resolved  to  cross  the  Delaware,  and  attack  the  foes  on 
their  own  ground.  On  a  December  night  he  assailed  and 
defeated  them  at  Trenton;  and  pursuing  his  advantage,  he 
gained  an  important  victory  at  Princeton.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, the  fortune  of  war  again  changed,  and  Washington 
fought  unsuccessfully  at  the  fords  of  the  Brandywine  and  at 
the  village  of  Germantown.  In  the  former  of  these  actions 
Lafayette,  inspired  with  burning  zeal  for  the  American  cause, 
displayed  his  courage  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  while  dismounting  to  rally  the  retreating  troops  by  his 
voice  and  example. 

Ere  long  the  French  king  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  by  a  formal  treaty;  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Monmouth  with  partial  success;  and  a  French  squadron 
arrived  to  aid  the  new  allies  of  the  Bourbons.     Nevertheless, 


an  assault  made  by  the  combined  forces  on  Rhode  Island 
proved  a  failure  ;  and  a  projected  expedition  against  Canada 
came  to  naught.  An  intended  attack  on  New  York  had  a 
similiar  termination,  and  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  filled  the 
public  mind  with  alarm  and  consternation.  Still  the  clear 
spirit  of  Washington  rose  superior  to  adversity,  and  his  deep 
determination  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  disaster. 

Affairs,  indeed,  seemed  now  to  be  hastening  to  a  crisis;  but 
as  the  year  1781  advanced,  they  began  to  wear  a  more  favor- 
able aspect.  The  cheering  news  was  brought  by  a  French 
frigate  that  powerful  assistance  might  be  calculated  on;  and  a 
combined  attack  was  planned  against  New  fork,  but  relin- 
quished owing  to  intellieence  in  regard  to  the  sailing  of  the 
promised  auxiliaries  from  St.  Domingo.  When  they  at  length 
arrived,  York  Town,  in  Virginia,  was  besieged  by  the  allied 
forces,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  obliged  to  surrender. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  unhappy  war  was  approach- 
ing its  termination ;  and  the  American  army,  with  a  prospect 
of  being  disbanded,  began  to  complain  of  grievances.  Besides, 
many  of  the  officers  looked  with  so  little  favor  on  republican 
institutions,  that,  wishing  for  some  more  vigorous  form  of 
government,  they  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  convey  to 
Washington  the  suggestion,  that  they  were  not  averse  to  his 
thoughtful  brow  being  begirt  with  a  diadem.  He  rebuked 
the  idea  with  stern  indignation,  and  requested  that  it  might 
never  again  be  alluded  to. 

In  the  Spring  of  1783,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris,  and  that  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government.  Shortly  afterward,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
announced,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  evacuation 
of  New  York. 

On  a  November  morning,  the  English  troops  finally 
embarked;  a  long  procession,  with  Washington  at  its  head, 
made  formal  entry  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  At  his 
side — followed  by  the  provincial  functionaries,  officers,  sena- 
tors and  citizens — rode  the  governor,  who  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  memorable  day  with  a  costly  banquet.  Yet, 
however  flattering  to  their  pride  as  a  new  nation,  the  cere- 
mony was  not  altogether  unsuggestive  of  melancholy  consider- 
ation. The  chief,  the  greatest,  the  most  conspicuous  actor 
in  it,  must  have  been  conscious  of  mixed  feelings;  and  it  was 
natural  that,  a  few  days  later,  when  parting  with  his  warlike 
associates,  his  emotion  should  have  been  visible.  He  had 
conducted  a  great  civil  war  ;  he  had  triumphed  where  the 
most  sanguine  might,  without  reproach  have  despaired;  and 
he  had  throughout,  without  an  interval,  exhibited  high  men- 
tal dignity.  He  had  earned  the  position  of  a  prince,  and  the 
proud  title  of  "Father  of  his  country;"  won  for  himself 
glorious  renown,  and  achieved  national  independence  for  mil- 
lions. But  it  was  impossible  to  look  for  a  moment  to  the 
future,  enveloped  as  it  then  was  in  uncertainty,  without  recol- 
lecting— perhaps  not  without  a  sigh — that  America  was  no 
longer  a  portion  of  that  mighty  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  reared  by  Saxon  sagacity,  and  sustained  by  Nor- 
man valor;  constituted  by  the  toil  of  the  wise,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  the  brave  ;  and  to  whose  immemorial 
institutions  he  had  lately  been  as  much  attached  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kent  or  Northumberland. 

When  Washington  resigned  the  command  of  that  army 
with  which  he  had  outmanceuvered  the  tactics  of  successive 
generals,  and  brought  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  to  a  triumphant  issue,  he  was  still  in  his  fifty-first 
year;  but  he  had  a  right  to  believe  that  his  long  and  continu 
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ous  services  entitled  him  to  repose.  He  had  affluence  and 
station ;  he  did  not  covet  power ;  and  he  looked  forward  to 
the  enjoyment  of  calm,  contemplative  retirement,  till  in  God's 
appointed  time,  he  should  sleep  with  his  fathers.  He  there- 
fore went  to  Mount  Vernon,  devised  schemes  of  internal  nav- 
igation for  developing  the  resources  and  extending  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  seems  even  to  have  indulged  in 
prophetic  visions  of  that  vast  trade  which  has  since  crowded 
the  docks  of  Liverpool  and  stocked  the  warehouses  of  Man- 
chester. It  was  then  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  welcom- 
ing the  visit  of  Lafayette,  whose  friendship  he  highly  esteemed, 
and  whose  former  services  he  duly  appreciated.  They  parted 
with  mutual  regret,  never  to  meet  again. 

While  planting  his  grounds,  pruning  his  fruit-trees,  improv- 
ing his  property,  receiving  complimentary  visits,  answering 
courteous  congratulations,  and  preparing  peacefully  to  descend 
the  pathway  of  life,  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree — envious  of  none,  and  determined  to  be  pleased  with 
all — Washington  became  painfully  aware  that  the  system  of 
government  then  existing  did  not  meet  the  wishes  and  require- 
ments of  the  American  public.  Indeed,  some  were  so  appre- 
hensive of  fatal  consequences  that  they  were  gradually 
inspired  with  the  desire  of  receiving,  from  among  the  royal 
families  of  Europe,  a  prince  who  should  wear  a  crown,  exer- 
cise sovereign  sway,  and  control  the  conflicting  elements  then 
making  themselves  felt  for  evil.  To  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  a  convention  was  appointed  to  devise  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Washington 
was  chosen  chairman  ;  and,  as  such,  affixed  his  name  to  the 
new  constitution,  which,  though  not  coming  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  ideal  theories,  was  ratified  by  the  states  and  adopted 
by  the  people. 

This  scheme — in  regard  to  which  Franklin  said,  "I  consent 
to  it,  because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  it 
is  not  the  beit;  the  opinions  I  have  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to 
the  public  good" — provided  for  the  election  of  a  president. 
On  this  being  known,  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  Washing- 
ton, as  the  personage  in  every  respect  best  qualified,  by  rank, 
station,  and  dignity,  to  occupy  the  eminence.  His  mind  was, 
indeed,  so  tinged  with  the  old  leaven  of  aristocracy,  that,  in 
respect  to  military  officers,  he  had  requested  that  none 
but  gentlemen  should  be  considered  qualified ;  but  experience 
had  taught  him  confidence  in  the  aspirations  of  a  free  people. 
Every  thing  conspired  to  fit  him  to  appear  as  the  representa- 
tive of  various  parties,  to  check  the  prevalence  of  extreme 
opinions,  and  to  "stay  the  plague  both  ways."  When  the 
day  appointed  for  the  important  business  arrived,  he  was 
unanimously  elected ;  and  yielding  with  unfeigned  reluctance  to 
the  public  voice,  he  became  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  Iu  this  trsing  situation,  his  singleness  of  purpose 
and  stainless  integrity  -hone  forth  with  unparalleled  lustre. 
Be  ruled  in  truth  and  sincerity — not  to  aggrandize  himself) 
i  benefit  his  country.  Though  unsifted  with  the  brilliant 
qualities  which  dazzle  an  ambitious  people,  and  disdaining  the 
Ogic  arts  too  often  employed  to  mislead  them — his 
sound  judgment,  Steady  mind,  and  powerful  understanding, 
enabled  him  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
ami  avoid  or  remove  the  obstacles  thai  came  in  his  way.  He 
piloted  the  vessel  he  had  launched  through  tronblous  times, 
With  a  firm  hand  and  a  bold  heart  he  maintained  the  balance 
between  the  contending  Factions,  exhibited  a  resolution  not  n, 
be  overcome  or  overawed,  and  in  1796  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion to  whieii  I,,-  had  imparted  dignity  with  the  respect  sym- 
pathy, and  Veneration  of  all  parties  and  all  nations. 


This  great,  intrepid  and  admirable  man,  went  down  to  his 
grave  in  peace  and  honor  in  the  year  1799,  leaving  to  his 
country  and  mankind  a  glorious  heritage,  in  a  name  unsullied 
by  crime  or  rapacity,  and  an  example  to  be  held  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance  by  all  future  generations.  Selected. 


HISTORY    OF     THE     CHURCH. 

[Continued  from  page  283.) 
T^HE  pioneer  camp  was  organized  in  a  military  capacity. 
■*-  Colonels  Stephen  Markham  and  A.  P.  Rockwood  were 
chosen  captains  of  hundreds.  Tarlton  Lewis,  James  Case, 
Addison  Everett,  John  Pack  and  Shadrach  Ptoundy  were 
elected  captains  of  fifties.  Captains  were  also  elected  for 
every  ten. 

After  the  pioneer  camp  was  formed  and  had  traveled  to  the 
Elkhorn  river,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters, Elders  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  John  Taylor  arrived  at  Win- 
ter Quarters  from  England.  President  Young  and  the 
Twelve,  when  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  these  brethren, 
returned  to  Winter  Quarters  and  held  council  with  them. 

The  previous  Summer,  in  the  month  of  July,  while  the 
camp  of  Israel  was  at  Council  Bluffs,  Elders  Orson  Hyde, 
Parley  P.  Pratt  and  John  Taylor  had  been  selected  to  go  to 
England  on  a  mission.  An  Elder  by  the  name  of  Reuben 
Hedlock  was  then  presiding  over  the  British  mission.  Under 
his  direction,  what  was  known  as  a  joint  stock  company  had 
been  organized.  This  company  was  for  the  purpose,  so  stated 
by  Hedlock,  of  furnishing  means  with  which  to  push  forward 
the  emigration  of  the  poor  Saints.  The  blessed  results  which 
were  to  attend  this  joint  stock  company  were  described  in  the 
most  glowing  language.  All  the  Elders  in  the  mission  were 
required  to  preach  up  the  interests  of  this  association ;  and 
those  who  had  not  the  spirit  of  doing  so  were  almost  looked 
upon  as  not  being  strong  in  the  faith.  The  Saints  were 
appealed  to  in  the  most  stirring  language  to  contribute  liber- 
ally of  their  means  towards  that  company.  Many  of  the 
people,  having  great  confidence  in  the  Elders,  collected  all 
the  means  they  could  spare  and  invested  as  required. 

When  the  news  of  Hedlock's  operations  reached  President 
Young  and  the  Twelve,  they  were  satisfied  that  affairs  there 
were  in  a  bad  condition  and  needed  investigation  and  correc- 
tion. The  spirit  of  revelation  that  was  within  them  convinced 
them  that  Hedlock  and  those  operating  with  him  as  counse- 
lors were  in  transgression.  Elders  Hyde,  Pratt  and  Taylor 
were  instructed  to  proceed  immediately  to  England  ;  and  they 
reached  there  before  Hedlock  or  Thomas  Ward,  who  whs  the 
editor  of  the  Millennial  Star,  and  president  of  the  joint  stock 
company,  or  any  of  the  other  authorities  there  know  of  their 
starting.  They  found  the  mission  in  a  bad  condition.  Joint 
stockists  was  being  urged  upon  the  people  by  the  president  of 
the  mission  and  being  preached  instead  of  the  gospel.  The 
faithful  Elders  who  were  laboring  there  mourned  over  tho 
condition  of  affairs,  but  they  had  not  the  authority  to  correct 
the  evils  which  they  deplored.  The  arrival  of  these  three 
apostles  was  a  great  cause  of  rejoicing  to  them  ;  but  to  Hed- 
lock it  was  a  great  surprise  and  cause  of  chagrin.  An  inves- 
ligation  into  the  affairs  of  the  joint  stock  company  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  Hedlock  bad  been  using  the  means  for  bis 
own  personal  ends;  and  that  be  and  others  associated  with 
him  had  misappropriated  some  portion  of  the  funds  which 
they   had   collected  from  the  people  and  with  which  I  hey  bad 


promised  to  perform  wonderful  works  of  deliverance  for  them. 
It  was  soon  learned  also  that  Hedlock  was  in  transgression  in 
other  directions ;  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Apostles 
he  left  Liverpool  and  went  to  London — ran  away,  in  fact;  and, 
at  the  last  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was  still  living  there, 
being  ashamed,  probably,  ever  to  return  to  his  own  country  or 
to  see  the  wife  and  children  whom  he  had  deserted. 

The  labors  of  the  three  Apostles  in  Great  Britain  were 
attended  with  happy  effects.  The  affairs  of  the  joint  stock 
company  were  wound  up.  The  money  that  was  left  which 
had  not  been  spent  or  squandered  was  returned  to  the  persons 
who  had  paid  it  in,  and  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  people,  which  had  well 
nigh  been  destroyed  by  the  wickedness  of  those  who  had  pre- 
sided over  them.  Elders  Pratt  and  Taylor  continued  tojabor 
in  Great  Britain  until  the  month  of  January,  when  they,  with 
other  Elders,  took  ship  for  New  Orleans,  thence  proceeded  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  reached  Winter  Quar- 
ters in  time  to  meet  the  pioneers  before  they  started.  Elder 
Orson  Hyde  remained  in  Great  Britain  until  the  23rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  he  sailed  for  New  York  and  thence  traveled  to 
Winter  Quarters.  He  left  the  British  mission  in  charge  of 
Elder  Orson  Spencer,  who  had  been  sent  from  Winter  Quar- 
ters to  preside  in  that  land. 

Brother  Spencer  had  the  opportunity  which  few'men  have 
enjoyed,  of  reading  his  own  obituary,  and  learned  from  it  how 
highly  he  was'esteemed  by  his  fellow-laborers.  A'brother  of 
his  had  died,  and  by  some  means  the  news  reached  Liverpool 
at  the  time  that  he  was  expected  to  arrive  there  that  it  was 
he  who  was  dead.  Of  course  there  was  great  mourning  over 
the  news  and  all  felt  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  man. 
An  obituary  was  written,  and  the  pages  of  the  Millennial 
Star  were  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  in  token"of  sorrow 
for  his  demise.  He  had  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  being 
editor  of  that  same  volume,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ances and  the  Saints  of  God  in  that  land. 
{To  he  Continued.) 


WILL    WE    PROGRESS  P 


BY  J.    H.    M. 


THE  future  or  past  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
nor  need  be  a  matter  of  speculation.  Yet  there  may  be 
encouragement  and  instruction  in  the  study  of  its  compara- 
tive growth  and  future  prospects,  even  viewed  from  a  ration- 
alistic or  human  standpoint. 

Then  let  us  reflect,  inadequate  as  it  must  be,  upon  the  vast 
importance  of  the  great  latter-day  work  in  which  our  parents, 
as  reformers  have  to  their  undying  honor,  so  nobly  battled 
against  obstacles  the  most  appalling  and  apparently  unsur- 
mountable. 

We  all  know  that  in  1830,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized  with  six  unsophisti- 
cated souls— not  educated  at  Athens,  Oxford  or  Harvard,  but 
men  unknown  to  the  world— the  central  figure  of  whom  was  a 
youth  of  only  twenty-five  years,  the  son  of  a  humble  farmer, 
with  the  endowments  of  nature  and  smiles  of  heaven  alone  to 
guide  his  course  and  that  of  his  colleagues. 


We  have  all  noted  closely  the  history  of  the  great  reform- 
ers of  past  centuries  as  given  in  the  Juvenile — Wickliffe, 
Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  etc.  The  goodness  and  greatness  of 
these  men  and  their  movements  in  the  economy  of  God  is 
unquestioned,  yet  one  of  their  greatest  forces,  as  men,  was 
scholastic  training. 

Coming  nearer  home  we  will  take  for  our  illustration  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  religious  revivals  and  institutions- — 
Methodism,  born  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  offspring  of 
a  natural  reaction  from  the  deplorable  religious  condition  that 
had  existed  since  the  revolt  against  Puritanism. 

We  might  here  compare  society  to  the  ocean  on  which  there 
is  a  constant  advancing  or  receding  tide.  One  epoch  is 
extremely  religious,  the  next  irreligious,  one  political  party,  as 
with  nations,  arises,  others  fall  into  decay.  Then  an  interval 
of  war  and  peace — a  constant  action  and  re-action. 

Puritanism  arises  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  revolts  against  every  thing  that  is  tainted  with 
Catholic  habits  or  customs.  Its  severe,  intense  life  revolution- 
izes England,  beheads  Charles  I.,  and  was  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  work  of  1688,  but  looses  its  political  power 
before  the  close  of  the  century. 

Its  morals  and  ethics  were  so  intensely  rigid  and  colorless 
that  all  amusements  were  abolished,  the  dance,  theater,  and 
games  of  every  description  were  done  away.  It  was  supersti- 
tion to  dance  around  the  village  may-pole  or  to  keep  Christ, 
mas  or  to  deck  the  homes  with  holly  and  ivy.  "It  was  flat 
popery  to  eat  mince  pies,"  Even  ball  playing  was  con- 
demned. 

But  this  was  soon  followed  by  quite  as  great  an  opposite 
extreme. 

Society  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
became  intensely  vicious,  immoral  and  licentious. 

Such  was  English  society  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth,  but 
with  the  rise  of  modern  England  bursts  forth  great  religious 
and  philanthropic  reforms.  The  chief  results  of  which  were 
efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  erection  of  hospitals, 
endowment  of  charities,  the  reform  of  penal  laws,  the  writ- 
ings, and  examples  of  Hannah  More— the  benefactor  of  the 
poor  and  degraded  agricultural  classes;  the  establishment  of 
Sunday  schoolsby  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  and  the  humane 
John  Howard  whose  name  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  his 
prison  reforms. 

Such  was  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  time  that  gave  rise 
and  impetus  to  Methodism,  which  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  of  the  period.  Much  to  its  credit  if  modern 
Methodism  has  anything  in  common  with  th  at  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  which  might  be  doubted. 

Whitfield,  the  acknowledged  preacher  of  the  movement 
was  so  calomistic  in  his  belief  that  he  and  Wesley  separated, 
while  Wesley  clung  passionately  to  the  church  of  England 
and  looked  upon  the  body  he  had  formed  as  but  a  lay  society 
in  full  communion  with  it.  John  Wesley,  the  great  center, 
organizer,  leader,  life  and  law-giver  of  his  church  for  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  history,  was  with  what  the  world  and 
Methodism  now  calls  childish  fanaticism,  a  believer  in  mira- 
cles, heavenly  manifestations  and  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  His  asceticism  was  almost  that  of  a  monk.  He  con- 
demned the  vanity  in  dress  and  customs  so  conspicuous  to-day. 
For  half  a  century  he  spent  a  life  much  like  our  missionaries 
but  which  would  now  be  scorned  by  the  average  divine. 

It  would  be  a  God-send  to  the  heterogeneous  divisions  of 
Methodism  to-day  if  they  could  but  see  the  first  fifty  years  of 
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their  early  history  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Green  who  is  admitted  by  Methodist  scholars  as 
England's  greatest  historian  says  of  this  movement  during 
the  period  mentioned  that,  "Their  preaching  stirred  a  pas- 
sionate hatred  in  their  opponents.  Their  lives  were  often  in 
danger.  They  were  mobbed;  they  were  ducked;  they  were 
stoned;  they  were  smothered  with  filth." 

The  pulpits  of  the  established  church  were  closed  against 
them,  so  they  preached  in  the  fields,  just  as  our  brothers  and 
fathers  have  to  now  do  as  they  perform  their  holy  missions 
in  spite  of  Methodist  and  other  intolerance.  Is  it  not  a  pity 
that  such  people  cannot  see  the  pit  from  whence  they  were 
dug? 

The  Methodist  (and  it  might  equally  be  applied  to  others) 
who  says  our  Elders  are  only  making  converts  from  among  the 
back  slums  of  cities  and  the  ignorant,  would  do  well  to  read 
what  the  great  historian  has  to  say  of  the  character  of  their 
grand-parents.  After  speaking  of  their  being  driven  out  of 
the  established  church  he  continues,  "Their  voices  were  soon 
heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  corners  of  the  land. 
Among  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumberland,  or  in  the  dens 
of  London,  or  in  the  long  galleries  where  the  Cornish  miner 
hears  in  the  pause  of  his  labors  the  sobbing  of  the  sea."  He 
speaks  also  of  "the  rough  and  ignorant"  masses  of  colliers 
who  formed  their  audiences. 

Such  are  the  parents,  I  suppose,  of  the  pious  Methodists 
of  to-day  who  are  throwing  the  same  filth  (with  its  accumula- 
tions) as  was  thrown  upon  their  fore- fathers,  upon  God's  Saints 
because  they  are  compelled  to  toil  for  an  honest  livelihood 
and  live  on  the  back  streets  of  cities. 

Would  such  not  do  well  to  remember  the  commandment. 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  etc. 

Religious  denominations  seem  to  pass  through  two  very 
prominent  stages  of  development,  the  first  heterodox,  the  last 
orthodox,  the  former  lasts  while  its  members  are  sincere 
zealous,  God-fearing  souls  whose  treasures  are  in  heaven  ;  the 
latter  when  they  have  become  numerous  and  form  the  great 
rabble  that  determines  the  course  of  popular  sentiment. 

I  was  greatly  interested  not  long  since  in  a  lecture  delivered 
by  one  of  America's  prominent  historians,  in  which  he  said  : 
"If  you  want  to  propagate  and  establish  heresy,  persecute 
it." 

Methodism  has  reached  the  orthodox  state  and  history 
records  with  pride  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of 
its  career,  "This  great  body  numbered  one  hundred  thousand 
souls."  How  startling  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
the  natural  result  of  a  reaction,  lead  by  a  group  of  talented 
Oxford  scholars. 

Now  compare  "Mornionisni,"  (so-called)  with  Methodism. 
It  takes  its  origin  in  the  most  obscure  of  men — unknown  to 
the  wiles  and  wisdom  of  the  learned.  While  the  Methodists 
endured  persecution,  it  was  nothing  compared  with  the  heroic 
Bages  and  martyrs  of  "Mormon"  fame  who  were  not  only  in 
In  <  r  but  were  sacrificed  to  the  intolerance  of  infernal  mobs 
and  the  perfidy  of  state  officers,  and  are  mil!  the  innocent  prey 
of  hireling  mendicants. 

But  win;  Ins  been  the  fate  of  the  first  fifty  years  career  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints — driven  from  their  homes  as  fast  as  they 
could  make  them,  till  they  sought  refuge  among  savages,  por- 
acuted,  bated,  out-lawed,  disfranchised,  maasaored  under  a 
free  "ivi-riiiin'iit  and  th^ir  ministers  murdered  while  hearing 
their  diviri'  es — yet  at  the  close  of  this  period  they 

Dumber  nearly  two  hundred  thousand.  Is  this  not  surprisingly 
remarkable ? 


Both  friend  and  enemy  are  free  to  admit  that  our  ecclesiastical 
organization  is  superior  to  any  other,  and  upon  the'organiza- 
tion  of  any  institution  depends  most  largely  its  coming  for- 
tunes. 

The  statesmen  of  to-day  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
"Mormonism,"  comparing  its  growth  and  vital  power  with 
others,  is  doubtless  soon  to  become,  with  its  invulnerable 
organization,  an  important  element  in  the  great  republic  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  It  is,  possibly,  the  only  community  with 
united  sentiments  and  action,  combined  with  an  enthusiasm 
ready  to  brave  any  storm,  and  devotion  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age.  There  is  no  one  that  has  followed  for  a  moment  the 
growth  of  institutions  but  that  knows  these  are  the  life,  health 
and  strength  of  all  great  powers.  It  provides  for  the  pro- 
gress, amelioration  and  liberty  of  all. 

How  changed  is  the  condition'of  the  Saints  now  from  that 
of  the  first  decade  of  their  history! 

Do  we  not  think  that  fifty  years  hence  and  thousands  will 
not  number  us,  and  that  we  will  be  called  orthodox  ?  We  will 
be  at  least  old  enough  to  be  thus  christened  and  respected 
among  men,  with  our  greatest  enemy— prosperity,  wealth  and 
popularity. 
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MY    MISSION    TO    OREGON. 


BY  DAVID  M.    STUART. 


AT  a  conference  of  Elders  held  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  California,  President  G.  Q.  Cannon  pre- 
siding, Elders  Silas  G.  Higgins,  Lorenzo  F.  Harmon  and 
John  H.  Winslow,  were  appointed  to  go  with  me  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Oregon  and  Washington  territories.  We  started  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1857,  from  San  Francisco  onboard  the  steam- 
ship Columbia,  and  arrived  at  St.  Hellens,  on  the  Columbia 
river  the  9th  of  May,  1857,  after  a  very  pleasaDt  trip.  This 
was  the  first  town  in  Oregon  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river  and  we  decided  to  commence  our  labors  here. 

On  landing  we  retired  to  the  woods  where  we  prayed  the 
Lord  to  open  our  way  and  bless  us  on  our  mission.  We  put 
up  at  the  only  hotel  in  town  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bodwell,  whose 
wife  felt  very  bitter  towards  the  "Mormons."  After  learning 
that  we  were  "Mormon"  preachers  she  told  me  that  a  Mr. 
Hughes,  an  Elder  of  our  Church,  had  remained  at  her  house 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  had  left  some  "Mormon"  books  to 
pay  his  board  bill;  that  he  traveled  without  "purse  or 
scrip,"  that  he  tried  to  preach  but  the  people  would  not  hear 
him  and  threatened  to  mob  him  out  of  the  country.  I  told 
the  landlady  we  always  paid  our  way  wherever  we  put  up,  and 
did  not  wish  to  be  insulted  by  any  of  her  insinuations.  Mr. 
Bodwell  came  to  the  rescue  fearing  a  rupture,  and  stated  that 
no  insult  was  meant,  and  that  wo  should  be  respected  in  his 
house,  no  matter  what  our  profession  was,  so  long  as  wo  paid 
our  way.  As  for  himself  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  helieved 
every  man  ought  to  have  the   privilege  of  worshiping  Cod 

at -ding  to   the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.     We  were 

treated  very  kindly  Rafter  this  by  all  in  the  hotel.  We  had  no 
money,  however,  with  which  to  pay  our  board  and  after  what 
had  occurred  we  dared  not  toll  the  proprietor;  we  accordingly 
w.nt  into  the  WOOds  and  laid  tin;  matter  before  the  Lord  in 
prayer  and  implored  His  assistance  in  our  extremity.  Wo 
retired  from  the  spot  with  an  assurance  that  Cod  would  help 
us  so  long  us  we  sought  to  do  our  duty. 
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While  eating  supper  the  landlord  asked  if  we  were  going  to 
preach  in  St.  Hellens.  I  told  him  we  were  on  the  morrow  as 
it  was  Sunday.  He  proposed  to  introduce  me  to  the  trustees 
of  the  school-house  after  supper,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  I 
got  the  use  of  the  building  for  our  meeting.  The  brethren 
ran  around  and  notified  the  people,  and  we  had  a  crowded 
house.  Marked  attention  was  paid  to  our  remarks 
and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  told  the  congregation  we 
traveled  without  purse  or  scrip,  like  the  apostles  of  old,  but 
being  strangers  in  the  place  we  had  put  up  at  the  hotel  and 
hoped  that  all  the  liberal-hearted  people  present  would  assist 
us  in  paying  our  hotel  bill.  Sufficient  was  donated  for  our 
wants.  All  felt  well  and  we  were  thankful  to  our  Father  in 
heaven  who  had  answered  our  prayer  in  such  a  striking 
manner. 

From  St.  Hellens  we  crossed  the  Columbia  river ;  the  river 
at  this  point  is  about  a  mile  wide  and  is  the  dividing  line  between 
Oregon  and  Washington  territories.  We  found  the  Saints  in 
Clark  county,  Washington  territory,  who  had  been  baptized 
and  organized  into  a  branch  by  Elder  John  Hughes  in  1855,  all 
glad  to  see  us.  The  president  of  the  branch  told  me  that  they 
had  not  met  for  over  a  year  on  account  of  the  opposition, 
Indian  war,  etc.  We  warmed  them  up  with  the  words  of  life 
which  inspired  them  to  meet  opposition  with  the  truth,  called 
upon  all  to  renew  their  covenants  and  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
the  reformation  in  Zion  and  be  blessed.  Several  came  forward 
and  were  rebaptized,  among  whom  was  Sister  Louisa  A. 
John,  whose  husband  was  not  in  the  Church.  We  held  a  con- 
ference on  the  20th  of  May,  1857,  reorganized  the  Lewis 
river  branch,  placed  Daniel  W.  Gardener  to  preside,  met 
with  the  Saints  every  evening  at  their  houses,  acd  although 
we  had  much  opposition,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  us  the  opposition  seemed  to  melt  away  like  clouds  before 
the  rising  sun.  The  work  now  commenced  in  Washington 
territory.  It  was  considered  best  for  Elders  Harmon  and 
Winslow  to  continue  their  labors  here,  and  for  Elder  Higgins 
and  myself  to  take  a  mission  through  Oregon. 

We  left  Lewis  river  Branch  on  the  13th  of  June  1857,  and 
preached  in  St.  Hellens  on  the  14th  to  a  small  congrega- 
tion. We  next  got  to  preach  in  the  court-house  at  Hillsborough, 
Washington  Co.  The  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing.  We  had 
good  attention  until  the  close  of  the  meeting,  when  the 
Picverend  Mr.  Barton  arose  and  wished  to  read  a  letter  from 
Judge  Drummond  which  had  been  published  in  the  papers. 
I  happened  to  have  Brother  Feramorz  Little's  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  15th  1857,  denying 
Drummond' s  charges  which  silenced  the  reverend  disturber  of 
the  meeting  at  the  time,  but  he  became  angry  and  raised  a 
mob,  headed  by  the  marshal,  who  lead  us  out  of  the  city 
limits  and  would  not  let  us  sleep  in  town.  It  was  a  very  dark 
night  and  the  mob  left  us  in  the  woods  with  an  injunction  not 
to  return  at  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

As  we  were  all  alone  Brother  Higgins  said,'  'Brother  David 
where  are  we  going  now?" 

I  answered,  "God  knows  and  He  has  not  told  me  yet,  let  us 
retire  in  prayer  and  ask  Him." 

We  knelt  down  by  the  road  side  and  engaged  in  fervent 
prayer.  After  prayer  we  were  about  to  proceed  on  our  way 
through  the  woods  when  we  heard  footsteps  behind  us  and 
a  man  kindly  asked,  "where  are  you  going  to  stop  for  the 
night?" 

I  said,   "I  do  not  know." 

"Weill,"  said  he,  "I  was  with  that  mob  that  ran  you  out  of 
town  but  I  did  not  approve  of  it.       I  am  nothing  but  a  pro- 


fessed gambler.  Those  men  were  professors  of  religion, 
headed  by  their  minister.  Mean  as  I  am  I  could  not  approve 
of  their  proceedings.  You  have  many  friends  in  this  place 
who  want  to  hear  you  preach,  and  they  are  determined  you 
shall  if  you  will  do  so  next  Sunday.  Here  is  five  dollars' '  he  con- 
tinued, "take  it,  and  go  to  Mr.  Simmond's  place  about  a  mile 
from  here,  he  has  gone  ahead  and  will  prepare  for  you  to  stop 
with  him.  His  wife  may  be  opposed  but  never  mind  good 
night!"  and  away  he  went  back  to  Hillsborough,  and  left  us 
praising  God. 

We  plodded  on  to  the  place  the  Lord  had  provided.  At  a 
turn  of  the  road  we  saw  a  light  and  presently  met  Mr.  Sim- 
monds  who  took  us  into  his  house,  his  wife  said  she  had  no 
way  of  providing  for  us,  but  our  host  took  us  up  stairs  where 
we  had  a  good  bed  and  slept  soundly  all  night.  The  next 
morning  we  were  invited  in  to  breakfast.  The  woman  would 
not  recognize  us,  but  Mr  Simmonds  asked  us  to  bless  the 
food.  In  doing  so  I  asked  God  to  bless  Mr.  Simmonds  and 
his  wife,  their  little  ones  and  their  home.  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  fell  upon  me  in  great  power,  and  strange  to  say  the 
woman  broke  down  in  tears  and  told  us  that  she  had  been 
impressed  by  what  she  had  heard  that  we  were  bad  men  and 
she  had  sat  up  all  night  fearing  to  go  to  sleep  knowing  we 
were  in  the  house.  After  breakfast  we  went  into  the  country 
and  visited  from  house  to  house  allaying  prejudice  until  the  next 
Sunday  when  we  returned  to  Hillsborough  and  preached  in 
the  court-house  according  to  promise.  This  was  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1857. 

Many  were  present  at  our  meeting  fully  armed  to  mob  while 
others  were  prepared  to  defend  us.  We  held  the  congrega- 
tion by  the  power  of  God  for  He  was  with  us  by  His  spirit 
knowing  that  we  had  determined  to  fill  our  mission  or  die  in 
trying.  Fearing,  however,  that  we  mightcasue  trouble  and  per- 
haps bloodshed  in  the  city,  we  left  and  went  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, where  we  were  mobbed  and  egged  in  one  of  the  prinicpal 
halls  in  that  city.  After  the  excitement  subsided,  we  got  to 
speak  to  the  people  for  two  hours,  and  1  can  say  in  truth  that 
I  never  enjoyed  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  After  meet- 
ing we  were  taken  to  a  hotel  and  cared  for  by  a  number  of 
honorable,  law-abiding  citizens  who  dared  to  do  right.  We 
never  got  a  public  hall  in  Portland  again,  although  we  tried 
our  best  to  do  so. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MISSIONARY'S 
TIONS. 


OBSERVA- 


BV   AN    OLD   FRIEND  TO   THE  JUVENILES. 


THERE  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  is  likely  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  a  Latter-day  Saint  Elder  on  laboring 
for  the  first  time  as  a  missionary  in  England.  It  is  a  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  meets  to  talk  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  If  they  do  talk  they  generally  agree 
with  him  in  what  he  says,  acknowledge  it  to  be  true  and  yet 
evince  no  interest  in  it.  He  is  therefore  at  a  loss  to  judge 
whether  they  lack  the  intelligence  to  offer  any  dissenting  ideas, 
consider  his  position  impregnable  or  acquiesce  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  because  of  indifference.  He  will  perhaps  often  be 
surprised  that  people  to  whom  he  talks  and  who  will  thus 
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agree  with  him  in  all  the  doctrines  that  he  teaches  will  tot 
even  have  the  curiosity  to  ask  to  what  church  he  belongs. 

Now  there  may  be  reasons,  and  doubtless  are,  for  this  appar- 
ent indifference  that  would  not  occur  to  the  Elder,  and  I  think 
I  have  discovered  some  of  them. 

It  frequently  happens  that  those  to  whom  the  Elder  talks 
know  more  about  the  doctrines  he  teaches,  the  Church  he 
represents  and  perhaps  himself  as  a  missionary  than  he 
imagines.  They  have  met  such  persons  before,  or  if  not  they 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  them,  and  seem  to  know 
intuitively  who  he  is.  His  audacity  perhaps  impresses  them 
— he  alone  and  perhaps  uneducated,  too,  at  that,  traveling  to 
propagate  his  religion.  They  have  a  sort  of  vague  idea,  too, 
that  there  is  some  power  attending  him,  either  good  or  evil, 
which  they  consider  it  best  to  propitiate;  hence  they  differ 
with  him  in  nothing,  hut  get  riu  of  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  happened  to  enter  into  conversation  with  a  man  a  few  days 
since  in  a  village  which  I  was  passing  through  for  the  first  time. 
Surprised  at  an  expression  dropped  by  him  which  indicated  that 
he  understood  my  business,  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  me.  He 
readily  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  knew  what  I  was  if  not 
whom,  and  yet  he  had  never  seen  me  before ;  nor  had  I  said 
anything  that  would  betray  my  vocation.  Not  aware  that 
there  was  any  peculiarity  about  a  Latter-day  Saint  Elder  by 
which  he  might  be  known,  I  enquired  further,  and  was  told 
that  the  people  of  the  village  could  almost  invariably  tell  a 
"Mormon"  Elder  at  sight.  And  I  really  became  convinced 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  it.  I  studied  the  matter  over, 
and  I  am  not  half  so  much  surprised  at  people  shunning  me 
like  a  contageous  disease,  or  agreeing  with  me  when  I  talk  to 
them,  as  I  used  to  be. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  an  awfu!  character  the  press 
of  Christendom  has  given  the  "Mormons"  for  half  a  century 
past,  and  how  almost  every  year  it  has  inspired  its  readers 
with  the  hope  that  those  vile  people  were  about  to  be  exter- 
minated ;  and  then  how  aggravating  it  has  seemed  to  find  a 
host  of  their  Elders  phoenix-like  appearing  in  England  directly 
afterwards  and  going  about  in  their  peculiar  way,  and  making 
converts!  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  preachers  and  minis- 
ters of  the  various  sects,  who  "teach  for  hire  and  divine  for 
money,"  fearful  lest  their  craft  be  endangered,  have  occasion- 
ally proclaimed  publicly  and  frequently  gone  about  privately 
warning  the  people  against  harboring  or  having  anything 
to  do  with  such  a  dangerous  people  (who  come  all  the  way 
from  Utah  at  their  own  expense  and  offer  the  gospel  free  of 
charge).  Then  think  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  have  their  form  of  worship  prescribed  by  the  man 
who  employs  them  or  the  landlord  from  whom  they  rent  their 
houses,  to  whose  wishes  they  dare  not  go  contrary  on  pain  of 
loss  of  employment  or  shelter!  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
unpopularity  to  be  incurred  among  one's  friends  and  relatives 
by  even  manifesting  sympathy  for  such  an  innovation  on  the 
established  creed-;  of  the  country  as  "Moruionistn"  is  con- 
sidered to  be!  I'.inc-y  how  much  more  is  required  of  the 
adherents  to  the  religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  than  the 
popular  creeds  of  the  day  demand,  in  which  a  confession  of 
belief  on  Christ  and  attendance  at  church  only  are  required! 
Take  all  these  facts  into  consideration,   and  is  it  any  wonder 

thai  i pie  are  -by  in  regard  in  listening  to  or  harboring  the 

Elders,  and  y<  I  Btand  in  awe  of  them?  I  think  not.  A  per- 
sou  must  1»-  bnve  and  possess  true  independence  wlm  can  nunc 
out  iii  the  faoe  of  all  this  and  calmly  investigate  and  dispas- 
sionately embrace  that  which  his  reason,  his  conscience  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  tell  him  is  the  irospel   of  Jesus  Christ,    the 


power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

True  independence  is  not  so  common  a  quality  as  some 
people  imagine.  Thousand  of  people  have  probably  been 
"born  again"  in  the  sense  which  the  Savior  implied  when  He 
spoke  first  to  Nicodemus — that  is,  their  judgment  has  been 
convinced  that  the  Elders  have  preached  the  truth;  but  they 
have  lacked  the  independence  to  embrace  it  by  being  born  of 
the  water  and  the  Spirit.  Thousands  of  others  have  perhaps 
feared  that  it  was  the  truth,  and  lest  it  might  damage  them 
temporally  or  socially  to  embrace  it  have  not  dared  to  investi- 
gate it. 

The  Elders  traveling  through  Bedfordshire  used  to  call  occa- 
sionally at  a  certain  lodge  near  the  entrance  to  the  great 
estate  of  one  of  the  squires  of  England.  The  family  living 
there  were  evidently  impressed  with  the  doctrines  they  taught 
and  were  disposed  to  treat  them  with  consideration.  The  lady 
of  the  house  finally  admitted  to  a  relative  that  she  was  living 
between  to  fires,  for  she  felt  convinced  that  the  religion  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  was  true,  and  yet  she  did  not  dare  to 
embrace  it.  She  saw  that  she  would  lose  her  home  and  friends 
if  she  did,  as  the  Elders  never  called  at  the  lodge  without  the 
fact  being  known  and  reported  to  the  squire  and  she  had 
several  times  been  cautioned  in  regard  to  it.  The  minister  had 
also  called  upon  her  and  warned  her  against  reading  the  tracts  left 
by  the  Elders  or  having  anything  to  do  with  them  as  they  were 
very  captivating  and  bewitching  in  their  manner  and  withal 
very  dangerous  men,  for  if  they  made  a  prediction  about  a  per- 
son it  was  sure  to  be  fulfilled.  She  felt  that  the  sacrifice  she 
would  have  to  make  if  she  embraced  the  truth  was  more  than 
she  could  afford,  and  she  consequently  died  a  short  time 
since  without  having  been  baptized. 


Names  op  the  Week. — In  the  museum  at  Berlin,  in  the 
hall  devoted  to  northern  antiquities,  they  have  representations 
of  the  idols  from  which  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
are  derived.  From  the  idol  of  the  sun  comes  Sunday.  This 
idol  is  represented  with  his  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burn- 
ing wheel,  with  both  hands  on  its  breast,  signifying  his  course 
around  the  world.  The  idol  of  the  moon,  from  which  comes 
Monday,  is  habited  in  a  short  coat,  like  a  man,  but  holding 
the  moon  in  his  hands.  Tuisco,  from  which  comes  Tuesday, 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  popular  gods  of  the  Germans, 
and  represented  his  garments  of  skin,  according  to  their  pecu- 
liar manner  of  clothing:  the  third  day  of  the  week  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  worship.  Woden,  from  which  comes  Wednesday, 
was  a  valiant  prince  among  the  Saxons.  His  image  was  prayed 
to  for  victory.  Thor,  from  whence  comes  Thursday,  is  seated 
in  a  bed,  with  twelve  stars  above  his  head,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand.  Friga,  from  whence  we  have  Friday,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right  band,  and  a  bow  in  his 
left.  Seater,  from  which  is  Saturday,  has  the  appearance  of 
perfect  wretchedness.  lie  is  thin-visaged,  long-haired,  with 
a  long  beard.  He  carries  a  pail  of  water  in  his  right  hand, 
wherein  are  fruits  and  flowers.  -    X.  U  <  t<  ,1 


He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his  temper;  but  he 
i     mure  excellent  who  can  suit   his  temper   to  any  cireiim 
stances. 
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EDITOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCTOBER  1,  1883. 
EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


ENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  the  noted 
Brooklyn  preacher,  has  visited  Salt  Lake 
City  and  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  crowded 
audience  in  the  theatre.  Much  curiosity 
is  manifested  to  see  and  hear  this  noted 
nlan — noted  not  only  for  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  but  also  in  connection  with  a 
celebrated  law-case,  in  which  he  was 
defendant,  and  which  was  tried  a  few 
years  ago.  Probably  no  trial  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  this  country  has  ever  attracted  so  much 
attention  and  received  such  notoriety  as  his. 
Men's  opinions  are  divided,  as  to  whether  he 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  attributed  to  him 
or  not.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  the 
non-religious  people  profess  to  have  no  doubt  as  to 
his  guilt.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Lord  is  his 
judge  and  will  reward  him  according  to  his  deeds 
whether  good  or  evil.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  has  been 
accused  of  adultery  does  not  lessen  the  interest  which  many 
take  in  hearing  him.  He  is  now  past  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  has  lost  little  of  his  vigor  either  mental  or  physical.  At 
least  he  does  not  have  that  appearance  when  upon  the  plat- 
form. 

His  lecture  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  and  occa- 
sionally an  apt  remark  drew  forth  applause.  He  spoke  in  a 
conversational  tone  during  the  most  part  of  his  lecture,  but 
occasionally  would  elevate  his  voice  at  some  striking  point  and 
deliver  it  with  considerable  earnestness  and  vigor. 

The  moral  lessons  conveyed  by  his  lecture  were  unexcep- 
tionable. If  moral  ideas  taught  in  a  pleasing  manner  could 
have  saved  the  world  then  we  should  have  been  delivered  from 
the  power  of  evil,  for  there  have  been  men  of  every  race  and 
of  every  creed  who  have  taught  high  moral  sentiments  to 
their  followers.  Even  pagans  have  not  been  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  high  morality.  Confucius,  among  the  Chinese, 
Socrates,  among  the  Greeks,  besides  numerous  other  philoso- 
phers, both  Grecian  and  Roman,  have  uttered  sentiments 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  most  enlightened  people. 
Too  frequently,  however,  their  conceptions  of  morality,  like 
those  of  men  of  the  present  day,  were  much  higher  than  their 
practice  of  its  principles.  Seneca,  who  was  the  tutor  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  has  left  works  filled  with  the  most  exalted  sen- 
timents. But  he  himself  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  was  doubtless  himself  guilty  of  many 
acts  of  perfidy  and  wrong.  He  committed  suicide  by  order  of 
Nero,  who  took  this  method  of  getting  rid  of  his  former  favor- 
ite of  whom  he  was  tired. 

In  our  large  cities  to-day  there  is  no  lack  of  knowledge  upon 
points  of  morality.  Newspapers,  lecturers,  preachers,  and 
the  writers  of  books,  all  deal  out  to  the  public  essays  on  mor- 
ality, frequently  in  the  most  beautiful  and  elevated  language. 
But  these  do  not  save  the  nation  from  sin.  They  did  not  save 
Greece  nor  Rome.     They  will  not  save  England  or  the  United 


States.  Mr.  Beecher  might  continue  to  talk  as  he  does  for 
thousand  years— if  such  a  thing  were  possible — but  his  teach- 
ings would  not  save  men  from  their  sins.  There  is  something 
more  than  discourses  on  morality  needed  by  the  world.  No 
doubt  there  were  thousands  of  men  at  the  time  of  the  Savior 
and  His  apostles  who  could  discourse  more  eloquently  upon 
moral  themes  than  any  of  the  twelve  apostles.  But  how  much 
did  such  discourses  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  the  human 
family  ? 

In  making  these  remarks  we  do  not  wish  to  lessen  the  value 
of  moral  teaching.  It  is  excellent.  It  doubtless  always  will  be 
attended  with  good  effects.  But  a  few  words  by  a  man  author- 
ized by  the  Almighty  to  declare  His  will  to  the  people  is  of 
more  value  towards  saving  men  and  women  than  a  thousand 
lectures  of  Mr.  Beecher' s  kind  would  be.  They  produce  fruits 
in  the  changed  lives  and  the  improved  conditions  of  those  in 
whose  hearts  they  find  a  lodgment ;  like  good  seed  sown  on 
fertile  soil,  they  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest  of  good 
works,  because  there  is  a  power  bestowed,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  that  makes  them  practical  in  their  effect  upon  the  lives 
of  those  who  believe.  Probably  there  is  not  a  man  in  our 
community  who  is  capable  of  discoursing  upon  the  subjects 
that  Mr.  Beecher  chose  for  his  lecture  as  eloquently  as  he. 
Yet  the  weakest  Elder  in  the  Church,  if  a  faithful  man  and 
his  words  were  listened  to  by  the  world,  would  produce  much 
more  lasting  and  wide-spreading  effects  upon  the  human  fam- 
ily and  their  happiness  than  all  Mr.  Beecher  could  say.  In 
this  consists  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  taught  by 
men  whom  He  chooses. 


Exercise  op  Odr  Faculties. — No  outside  advantages,  be 
they  ever  so  great,  will  suffice  to  make  a  man  happy  unless  all 
his  faculties  are  harmoniously  exercised.  If  we  trace  back 
any  of  the  accredited  causes  of  unhappiness,  we  find  the  lack 
of  this  exercise  to  be  their  common  source.  Poverty,  for 
example,  is  chiefly  distressing  as  it  restrains  the  growth  of 
certain  faculties.  It  shuts  out  opportunities  and  means  of 
enjoyment ;  it  compels  hard  and  continuous  labor,  leaving 
neither  time  nor  strength  for  other  things ;  it  forces  a  self- 
denial  often  injurious  to  vitality,  and  by  thus  curtailing  in 
various  ways  our  development,  it  necessarily  causes  unhappi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  same  restriction  may  be  laid 
upon  us,  not  by  poverty,  but  by  our  own  folly.  The  man 
absorbed  in  making  money,  who  subordinates  everything  in 
life  to  this  one  end,  condemns  many  of  his  faculties  to  utter 
inanimation.  He  gives  himself  no  time  for  self-improvement, 
no  time  to  be  a  father  of  his  family,  a  friend  to  his  neighbors, 
an  influence  in  the  community.  The  faculties  that  would  thus 
have  been  called  forth  and  strenghtened  wither  up  and  decay, 
and  of  course  the  happiness  they  would  have  yielded  is  lost  to 
them. — Selected. 


-»♦- 


Happiness. — Surely  happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light  of 
heaven;  and  every  countenance  bright  with  smiles,  and  glow- 
ing with  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transmitting  to  others 
the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining  benevolence. 
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WAYS    OF   OBTAINING    A 
LIVING. 


OUR  readers  who  have  been  brought  up  in  these  valleys 
have  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  numerous  ways  resorted  to 
in  the  world  to  obtain  a  living.  In  such  places  as  this  ter- 
ritory the  cities  and  towns  are  not  over-crowded  with  inhabit- 
ants. The  people  are  en- 
abled to  support  themselves 
by  laboring  at  their  various 
trades  and  avocations. 
Every  worker  produces 
something  that  is  useful,  or 
performs  some  labor  that  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  He  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  products  of  the  com- 
munity. He  honestly  earns 
his  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands.  He  is  free  and 
independent,  and  does  not 
have  to  trust  to  the  charity 
of  the  public  for  his  sus- 
tenance. He  therefore 
holds  a  just  claim  upon 
whatever  he  needs  to  sup- 
port himself,  and  is  on  an 
equal  footing  with  his  fel- 
low-man. 

In  this  territory  there  is 
plenty  to  do  for  all  who  are 
able  to  work,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  any  able- 
bodied  person  to  rely  upon 
others  for  his  support.  The 
regulations  of  this  Church 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate 
make  it  equally  unnecessary 
for  any  person,  no  matter 
what  his  circumstances  may 
be,  to  beg  from  door  to 
door  for  food  or  anything 
else  he  needs. 

But  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  world  such  regula- 
tion- are  not  to  be  found. 
Most  of  the  large  cities  of 
Europe  and  America  are 
over-crowded  with  people. 
Enough  work  cannot  be  ob- 
tained to  keep  them  all  em- 
ployed; so  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to 
adopt  other,  and  very  often  dishonest,  methods  of  gaining  a 
subsistence.  The  means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  would  appear  novel  to  uh.  Of 
oourse  many  unscrupulous  persons  will  devise  any  dishonest 
scheme  they  can  think  of  in  order  to  deceive  the  people  and 
thereby  obtain  their  money.  In  fact  there  are,  in  many  large 
cities,  professional  beggars  who  make  a  business  of  this  prac- 
tice, not  because  they  are  poor  and  in  need  of  money,  but  for 


the  reason  that  they  can  make  more  in  this  way  than  they 
could  by  honest  labor.  The  cunning  and  trickery  of  these  peo- 
ple are  almost  iucredible,  and  the  many  plans  they  have  for 
getting  money  from  the  public  would  astonish  us. 

The  good-natured  lad  seen  in  the  picture,  with  a  small  mon- 
key in  his  arm  is  a  poor  Italian  boy  who  obtains  his  living  by 
singing  in  the  streets.  The  monkey  which  he  has  is  his  only 
companion,  and  a  very  useful  one  he  is  to  the  boy.     He  has 

been  trained  to  pass  around 
his  cap,  which  you  see  him 
hold,  among  the  bystanders 
to  collect  what  the  people 
feel  disposed  to  give  while 
the  boy  is  singing.  As 
fast  as  the  copper  coins  are 
dropped  into  the  monkey's 
cap  he  takes  them  out  and 
places  them  in  his  mouth 
for  safe  keeping;  and  when 
he  has  collected  as  many  as 
his  mouth  will  hold  he  de- 
livers them  to  his  master. 

Although  this  way  of 
earning  a  living  may  be 
honest,  yet  it  is  not  a  very 
desirable  one.  It  is  not 
likely  that  in  this  way  such 
boys  get  more  than  what 
will  barely  sustain  life,  as 
there  are  so  many  persons 
in  great  cities  that  depend 
upon  the  public  charity  for 
their  support. 

Italian  boys,  such  as  the 
one  represented  here,  are 
to  .bq  found  scattered 
throughout  all  parts  of 
Europe.  They  all  seem  to 
follow  the  same  avocation 
of  singing  or  playing  an 
accordeon  or  other 
musical  instrument  in  the 
streets,  and  soliciting  aid 
from  their  listeuers. 

Italy  is  called  the  "land 
of  song."  It  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  called 
the  land  of  beggars,  if  we 
judge  by  the  number  of 
this  class  of  people  found 
in  the  streets  of  her  cities, 
and  the  number  she  exports 
to  other  countries. 

It  appears  strange  to  per- 
sons reared  in  those  valleys, 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  hard  labor,  that  there  are  so 
many  people  in  the  world  who  would  rather  beg  their  food 
than  work  for  it.  They  appear  to  consider  it  DO  disgrace  at 
all  to  get  their  living  in  this  way.  Nor  do  they  consider  it 
wrong  to  resort  to  dishonest  methods  <>(  obtaining  means,  if 
they  find  it  necessary  to  do  so.  They  hold  that  the  world  o  wee 
them  a  living  and  they  are  going  to  get  it  in  the  easiest  man 
nor  possible.  Hut  they  make  two  great  mistakes,  In  the 
first  place,  the  world  owes  them  nothing,  for  they  have  done 
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nothing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  fact  the  world  could 
do  better  without  than  with  them.  Again  they  are  mistaken 
when  they  imagine  that  the  easiest  way  to  live  is  by  begging 
and  stealing.  On  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  burdensome  lives  that  a  human  being  can  lead.  One 
that  takes  such  a  course  can  never  eDJoy  true  happiness.  He 
knows  not  what  happiness  is. 

The  only  persons  who  eDJoy  life  are  those  who  earn  what  they 
possess,  and  who  get  their  living  in  an  honest  way.  Life  is 
a  pleasure  to  those  who  live  by  their  daily  labor.  They  are 
free  and  independent.  It  is  no  trial  for  them  to  work,  for  it 
gives  them  satisfaction  to  know  that  what  they  possess  they 
have  procured  legitimately  and  that  they  are  not  a  burden  to 
the  community. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  are  none  of  these  despicable 
wretches  among  our  people.  There  are  a  few  of  these  human 
parasites  here,  known  as  tramps;  but  they  have  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  not  indigenous  of  this 
region  of  industry  and  thrift. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  this  territory  have  labored 
hard  to  earn  their  homes  and  the  comforts  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  They  have  set  an  example  of  industry  which 
is  continually  before  the  youth  who  are  growing  up.  Paupers 
are  not  to  be  found  among  this  people,  and  are  not  likely  to 
bo  as  long  as  the  youth  have  the  wonderful  results  of  industry 
and  economy  with  which  they  are  surrounded  to  stimulate 
them  to  action. 

We  trust  all  the  young  persons  in  this  territory  are  too  proud 
and  have  too  much  self-respect  to  resort  to  any  but  honest 
methods  of  getting  a  living. 

We  hope  their  ambition  will  always  be  to  earn  by  their 
labor  everything  they  may  have  a  desire  to  possess.  What- 
ever will  be  obtained  in  this  way  will  give  the  possessor  satis- 
faction and  joy,  and  he  will  not  feel  under  any  obligations  to 
his  fellow-beings  for  his  livelihood. 


TOPICS    OF    THE     TIMES. 


BY    THE     EDITOR. 


TT  is  plain  to  me  that  the  Lord  intended  the  Latter-day  Saints 
*■  to  be  a  people  of  simple  and  correct  habits  both  in  regard 
to  food  and  clothing.  A  careful  perusal  of  His  revelations 
discloses  this  fact  beyond  doubt.  The  Word  of  Wisdom  itself 
is  the  embodiment  of  simplicity  in  diet.  A  people  who 
strictly  observe  it  must  be  a  frugal  people.  The  cost  of 
their  living  would  be  less  than  that  of  those  who  neglect  its 
provisions.  If  two  communities  were  separated  by  a  river, 
and  the  community  on  one  side  strictly  observed  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  while  the  community  on  the  other  side  violated  it, 
an  astonishing  difference  in  their  conditions  would  be  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  community  who  observed 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  would  be  healthier,  would  be  more 
wealthy  and  doubtless  more  numerous.  History  attests  the 
truth  that  simplicity  of  diet  prepares  the  way  for  influence 
and  power  in  the  earth.  The  prosperous  days  of  nations  were 
the  days  before  they  learned  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits 
either  in  eating,  in  clothing  or  in  house  furnishing.  Luxury 
is  apt  to  be  the  parent  of  vice,  and  is  sure  to  produce  effemi- 
nacy and  weakness.  The  race  that  is  a  slave  to  luxury  is  easily 
conquered  by  people  of  abstemious  habits.  It  is  said  of 
Shamyl,  the  Circassian  chief,  who  for  so  long  a  period  defied 


the  power  of  Russia,  that  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  war 
that  ended  with  his  capture,  he  had  nothing  but  water  for  his 
drink  and  roasted  beech  nuts  for  his  food.  Month  after 
month  upon  such  diet  as  this  he  defied  the  power  of  the 
Russian  empire  and  maintained  his  footing  in  his  native  moun- 
tains. If  his  people  were  as  easily  satisfied  as  he,  one  can 
easily  perceive  how  hard  they  would  be  to  conquer.  Cyrus, 
kiDg  of  Persia,  Xenophon  says,  was  brought  up  on  a  diet  of 
water,  bread  and  cresses  daily  till  up  to  his  fifteenth  year,  when 
honey  and  raisins  were  added.  By  such  diet  he  was  prepared 
for  all  the  privations  he  might  have  to  endure  in  the  career  of 
conquest  upon  which  he  entered.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan,  made 
the  diet  of  his  country  the  subject  of  careful  legislation  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  independence  of  that  nation  was  due  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  plainness  of  their  living  and  the  hardy 
habits  which  they  cultivated. 

The  early  Elders  who  went  first  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
attribute  their  success  in  founding  that  mission  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  prepared  for  its  privations  by  the 
experience  they  had  in  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  this 
valley.  They  had  learned  to  be  content  with  any  food,  how- 
ever poor,  that  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  sus- 
tain nature.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  without  this  previous 
training,  they  would  have  been  able  to  endure  the  changes  in 
diet  to  which  they  were  subject. 

It  has  been  a  cause  of  considerable  astonishment  outside  of 
our  territory  how  it  has  been  possible  for  the  men  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  maintain  such  large  families  as  they  have 
done.  Judging  them  by  the  standard  of  expenditure  which 
prevails  in  the  eastern  cities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain 
them  without  a  very  large  income  ;  but  the  frugal  habits  of 
the  people  in  these  valleys  have  made  this  quite  possible. 
Shrewd,  far-seeing  men  have  predicted  that  plural  marriage 
among  us  must  eventually  cease  if  we  copy  after  the  fashions 
of  our  neighbors  in  eating,  drinking  and  wearing  and  in  our 
general  style  of  living.  Costly  living  and  fashionable  dressing 
are  the  foes  more  to  be  dreaded  by  those  who  are  seeking  to 
establish  the  will  of  God  upon  the  earth  in  this  territory  than 
all  the  hostile  legislation  that  can  be  enacted  by  Congress. 
The  Lord,  knowing  all  things  and  foreseeing  the  future  of  the 
people,  doubtless  gave  the  Word  of  Wisdom  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  His  people  in  health  and  giving  them  a  better 
system  of  living,  by  following  which  they  might  carry  out 
more  perfectly  His  law  in  regard  to  marriage.  With  the 
habits  which  some  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  indulge  in,  it 
must  seem  impossible  to  them — however  well  disposed  they 
may  be  towards  the  revelation  on  plural  marriage — to  see  the 
way  clear  to  obey  it,  because  of  the  increased  expense  involved 
in  complying  with  it.  How  far  people  are  justified  in  declin- 
ing to  comply  with  the  plain  law  of  God,  because  of  such 
habits  of  living  and  dressing,  is  a  question  which  they  them- 
selves will  be  able  to  answer  at  some  time  in  the  future  better 
than  I  can  now. 

The  advocates  of  flesh-meat  as  a  diet  claim  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  muscle-forming  food,  and  to  prove  that  it  should 
be  eaten  they  point  (o  the  nations  who  use  it  freely  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  nations  who  abstain  from  its  use.  It  is 
true  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  robust  German  or 
Englishman  and  the  delicate  Hindoo;  but  there  are  races  who 
subsist  upon  vegetable  diet  who  are  noted  for  their  great 
strength.  Among  these  are  the  box  carriers  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  porters  of  Smyrna.  It  is  said  that  these  men 
will  carry  a  load  with  seeming  ease  which  an  average  English- 
man could  not  lift. 
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The  varieties  of  food  eaten  by  man  are  innumerable.  There 
is  no  creature  upon  the  earth  whose  stomach  can  adapt  itself 
to  and  digest  so  many  different  articles  as  man.  Almost  every 
nation  has  its  peculiarity  of  diet.  It  is  becoming  fashionable 
of  late  years,  especially  in  France,  to  eat  horse  flesh.  The 
Tartars  have  subsisted  upon  that  as  their  principal  diet  tor 
many  centuries.  Rats  were  considered  a  delicacy  in  imperial 
Rome,  as  a  small  breed  of  native  dogs  are  to-day  viewed  as 
such  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

But  the  Chinese  are  probably  distinguished  more  than  any 
other  nation  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  for  the  great 
variety  of  food  which  they  consume  at  one  of  their  fashionable 
dinners.  It  may  be  interesting  to  my  readers  to  peruse  the 
following  account  of  a  mandarin's  dinner  given  to  an  English 
party  and  some  distinguished  natives  of  Hong-Kong,  for  the 
account  of  which  Professor  H.  Letheby,  food-analyst  for  the 
city  of  London,  is  responsible: — 

"The  dinner  began  with  hot  wine,  made  from  rice,  and 
sweet  biscuits  of  buck-wheat.  Then  followed  the  first  course 
of  custards,  preserved  rice,  fruits,  salted  earth-worms,  smoked 
fish  and  ham,  Japan  leather  (?)  and  pigeons'  eggs,  having  the 
shells  softened  by  vinegar;  all  of  which  were  cold.  After  this 
came  sharks'  fins,  birds'  nests,  deer  sinews,  and  other  dishes 
of  an  appetizing  and  dainty  character.  They  were  succeeded 
by  more  solid  foods,  as  rice  and  curry,  chopped  bears'  paws, 
mutton  and  beef  cut  into  small  cubes  and  floating  in  gravy; 
pork  in  various  forms,  the  flesh  of  puppies  and  cats  boiled  in 
buffalo's  milk;  shantung  or  white  cabbage  and  sweet  potatoes; 
fowls  split  open,  flattened  and  grilled,  their  livers  floating  in 
hot  oil,  and  cooked  eggs  of  various  descriptions,  containing 
embryo  birds.  But  the  surprise  of  the  entertainment  was  yet 
to  come.  On  the  removal  of  some  of  the  flower  vases  a  large 
covered  dish  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  at  a 
signal  the  cover  was  removed.  The  hospitable  board  imme- 
diately swarmed  with  juvenile  crabs,  who  made  their  exodus 
from  the  vessel  with  surprising  agility,  for  the  crablets  had 
been  thrown  into  vinegar  before  the  guests  sat  down  and  this 
made  them  sprightly  in  their  movements ;  but,  fast  as  they 
ran.  they  were  quickly  seized  by  the  nearest  guests,  who  thrust 
them  into  their  mouths  and  crushed  them  without  ceremony, 
swallowing  the  strange  gelatinous  morsel  with  evident  gusto. 
After  this  soy  was  handed  round,  which  is  a  liquor  made  from 
a  Japan  bean,  and  is  intended  to  revive  the  jaded  palate. 
Various  kinds  of  shell  and  fresh  fish  followed,  succeeded  by 
several  thin  broths.  The  banquet  was  concluded  by  the  costly 
birds'  nest  soup,  the  dessert  being  a  variety  of  scorched  seeds 
and  nuts,  with  sundry  hot  wines  and  tea." 


In  the  anecdote  at  the  close  of  my  article  in  the  last  number 
the  word  "Esquimau"  is  used  in  the  plural  in  three  places  where 
it  should  tie  in  the  singular — "Esquimau."  An  error  also 
appearsin  the  statement  that  the  Moore  of  Barbary  and  Tripoli 
di-til  an  ardent  spirit  from  the  fruit  .if  the  date  pine."  It  should 
read  "from  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm." 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BUTTONS. 


Close  ov  Lira. — Life's  evening  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
take  ttBoharaotei  from  the  day  which  baa  preceded  ii ;  and  if  we 
would  close  ouroareer  in  the  comfort  of  religious  hope  «■<■  musl 
prepare  for  it  by  earl]  andoontin i   religious  habit.    - 


( Continual  from  page  2ST. ) 

T)EARL  but  tons  for  outer  garments  are  now  largely  superseded 
-*-  by  those  called  vegetable  ivory,  which  have  a  no  less  curious 
parentage.  They  are  made  from  an  odd  kind  of  nut,  called 
the  Corozo  nut,  which  grows  in  clusters  upon  a  species  of 
palm-tree  in  central  and  South  America.  In  size  and  general 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  the  potato,  and  a  carnal  passer-by, 
on  seeing  a  wagon-load  of  them  shot  down  at  the  door  of  a 
button-maker,  would  think  he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  that 
useful  vegetable  for  Winter.  It  is  seldom  solid  throughout, 
being  mostly  decayed  in  the  middle,  and  is  something  harder 
than  wood,  but  not  quite  so  hard  as  ivory.  When  sawn 
through,  a  good  nut  is  a  beautiful  milky  white,  very  clear  and 
transparent,  but  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  soon  destroys 
the  delicate  purity  of  its  complexion.  It  will,  however,  read- 
ily take  any  tint  in  the  dyer's  vat,  and  this  facility,  which 
enabies  it  to  be  made  of  a  color  to  suit  the  garment,  is,  com- 
bined with  its  neat  and  chaste  appearance,  the  secret  of  its 
great  favor  with  the  public.  This  very  beautiful  and  manage- 
able substance  has  been  known  in  the  button  trade  only  about 
fifteen  years;  some  few  ornamental  articles,  such  as  beads, 
etc.,  having  been  occasionally  formed  of  it  before  that  time. 
Ever  on  the  lookout  for  novelty,  the  button-makers  seized 
upon  it  eagerly,  and  at  present  the  consumption  of  nuts  by 
them  in  Birmingham  alone  is  certainly  not  less  than  twenty 
tons  per  week.  The  material  seems  eminently  adapted  for 
many  other  small  articles  than  buttons,  and  if  the  supply  can 
be  relied  upon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  spheres  of 
usefulness  will  speedily  be  found  for  it. 

The  first  thing  done  is  to  strip  the  nut  of  its  outer  husk, 
which,  being  thin  and  bard,  easily  breaks  and  shells  off,  rais- 
ing clouds  of  dirty  brown  dust.  It  is  done  by  young  urchins 
who  are  known  as  "nut-crackers,"  and  who  form  perhaps  the 
lowest  class  of  laborers  to  be  found  in  the  trade.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Turner,  of  Birmingham,  says,  "Every  little  rascal  who  is  too 
wild  for  steady  work  can  be  set  to  do  this ;  and  consequently 
they  are  the  veriest  little  Arabs  to  be  found  in  any  branch  of 
industry,  their  destructive  propensities  being  happily  utilized 
in  the  manner  described."  The  nuts  are  then  cut  up  into  slices 
by  a  small  circular  saw,  and  afterwards  converted  into  buttons 
by  a  very  expeditious  and  summary  process.  A  tool,  some- 
what similar  to  a  center-bit,  is  fixed  in  a  lathe;  its  cutting 
edge  has  been  iudented  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  put  tern 
of  the  button  to  be  cut;  the  workman  presses  upon  it  the 
slice  of  vegetable  ivory,  and  while  it  is  cutting  the  face,  brings 
up  with  a  lever  an  opposite  pulley  containing  the  tool  which 
cuts  the  back.  Both  sides  of  the  button  are  thus  turned  at 
a  stroke.  The  white  feathery  shavings  fly  in  all  directions, 
and  the  workmen  engaged  in  this  operation  look  as  though 
feather-beds  had  been  emptied  over  them. 

Bone  buttons  are  produced  by  methods  sufficiently  similar 
to  the  above  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion, as  arc  also  box-wood  button:-',  which  arc  made  in  large 
sizes,  and  dyed,  lor  police  and  military  overcoats,  eta  Ebony, 
kingwood,  and  other  expensive  woods,  are  treated  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  different.  'I  be  buttons  arc  turned  and  cut 
l  ii  mi  :i  wooden  bur.  Say  that  the  button  is  to  !"■  an  inch  in 
diameter.      A   lengtb  ol  a  few  inches  baa  to  Lc  out  from  the 

log   of  el y,  and  squared  on  tbc  saw  bench  to  one  inch;    the 

end  is  spigoted  to  drive  into  tbc  headstooli  of  tbc  lathe  i  and 
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then  the  turner,  having  roughly  taken  off  the  corners  to  save 
himself  the  trouble,  turns  on  the  end  of  the  bar  the  sem- 
blance of  a  button,  and  having  got  the  face  finished  to  his  lik- 
ing, nicks  the  bar  behind  it  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool  until  it 
is  cut  through,  and  the  button  tumbles  off.  In  this  manner 
he  cuts  his  way  down  to  the  lathe,  when  he  turns  out  with  his 
chisel  the  bit  of  wood  wedged  in. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


METHODISM. 


BY  W.    J. 


JOHN  WESLEY  was  born  at  Epworth,  England,  June 
17th,  1703,  and  died  March  2nd,  1791,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
nearly  eighty-eight  years.  The  Methodist  nucleus  was  formed 
in  November,  1729.  John  Wesley  has  the  general  credit  of 
being  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Arminian  Denomination, 
and  this  is  proper ;  for,  although  Mr.  Morgan  may  have  been 
very  active,  and  have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  its  origin  in 
1729,  yet  he  died  the  following  year,  and  the  great  labor  of 
founding  and  organizing  was  done  afterwards,  John  Wesley 
being  the  leading  and  directing  spirit  during  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life. 

The  object  of  the  formation  of  the  first  Methodist  society 
was  good.  The  spirit  which  prompted  its  organization  was 
good,  for  certainly  a  prayerful  reading  of  the  scriptures,  in 
order  to  obtain  more  light  upon  the  subject  of  salvation, 
together  with  visiting  and  conferring  substantial  benefits  upon 
those  in  poverty,  in  affliction  and  in  prison,  are  commendable 
labors,  when  honestly  performed,  from  which  heaven  would 
not  withhold  its  approval.  But  John  Wesley,  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  those  early  labors,  felt  the  lack  of  ihe  vital 
power  and  life  of  true  religion,  which  characterized  the  apos- 
tolic church  in  the  meridian  of  time.  They  may  have  received 
a  church  of  England  confirmation  and  ordination  ;  but  these 
were  not  satisfactory.  Their  stepping  to  one  side  and  seeking 
at  the  hands  of  God  a  something  which  neither  they  nor  the 
church  of  England  possessed,  is  evidence  of  this.  And  if  this 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  read  the  following  extract  from  the  rules 
of  a  Methodist  society,  as  published  over  the  signature  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  May  1st,  1743:  "Such  a  society  is  no 
other  than  a  company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seeking 
the  power  of  godliness ;  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to 
receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one  another 
in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation. ' '  And,  be  it  remembered,  this  was  not  written  by  young 
men  elated  with  success  in  a  new  religious  path,  or  influenced 
by  the  freshness  of  religious  ardor,  or  impelled  by  youthful 
zeal  without  the  knowledge  of  experience ;  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  had  passed  away  since  the  beginning  of  their  Method- 
istic  efforts,  and  they  knew  whereof  they  wrote.  And  what 
did  they  write?  That  they  united  to  pray  together,  to  exhort, 
to  watch  over,  and  to  help  one  another  to  work  out  their  sal- 
vation. Very  good,  indeed!  But  what  else  did  they  write? 
"Such  a  society  is  no  other  than  a  company  of  men  having  tht 
form  and  seeking  the  power  of  godliness."  What,  Messrs. 
Wesley,  is  that  you  say  ?  "We  simply  have  the  form  of  god- 
liness, but  we  would  like  to  get  the  power  of  it."  "And  what 
did  you  say  in  your  94th  sermon,  John  ?"  "Why,  I  said  that 
the  real  cause  why  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  church,  was, 


because  the  Christians  were  turned  heathens  again,  and  had 
only  a  dead  form  left."  And  what  did  you  say,  Charles,  in 
one  of  your  hymns  on  the  apostolic  age?  "Why,  I  wrote 
truthfully  thus?" 

"Oh  1  what  an  age  of  golden  days  ! 
Oh  !  what  a  choice,  peculiar  race  I 
Washed  in  the  Latrb's  all-cleansing  blood, 
Anointed  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
Where  shall  we  wander  now  to  find 
Successors  they  have  left  behind  ? 
The  faithful  whom  we  seek  in  vain, 
Are  'minished  from  the  sons  of  men. 
Te  different  sects  who  all  declare, 
'Lo !  here  is  Christ !'  or  'Christ  is  there  I' 
Your  stronger  proofs  divinely  give, 
And  show  me  where  true  Christians  live." 

What  declarations  for  seceded  church  of  England  divines  to 
make !  What  admissions  to  make,  and  that,  too,  by  influen- 
tial, educated,  and  popular  leaders  of  a  new  religious  denomi- 
nation !  But  they  are  honest ;  and  these  statements  will  be 
creditable  to  John  and  Charles  Wesley  while  time  shall  last 
and  truth  prevail. 

Now,  what  power  of  salvation  is  there  in  a  "dead  form?  " 
The  lifeless  clay  of  the  mighty  Cassar  is  as  powerless  for 
good  or  evil  as  that  of  the  weakest  babe,  cr  as  that  of 
the  most  pitiable  and  driveling  idiot  that  eyer  was  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  life.  The  "dead  form"  cannot  hear, 
see,  feel,  understand,  speak  or  move.  It  cannot  bless 
nor  condemn,  neither  can  it  save  nor  destroy.  So,  with 
regard  to  the  steam  engine.  Whenthe  power  of  steam 
ceases  to  operate  in  it,  its  beautiful  machinery  is  power- 
less— it  is  a  "dead  form."  So,  as  touching  the  best  govern- 
ment of  which  the  earth  can  boast.  Take  from  it  the  brain 
of  man,  and  its  entire  code  of  wise  laws,  together  with 
its  beautifully-systematic  and  grandly-executive  govern- 
mental machinery,  are  a  "dead  form" — powerless  to  accom- 
plish anything.  So,  in  regard  to  the  beautiful  earth  on  which 
we  dwell.  Let  its  great  Creator  withdraw  from  it  the  power 
of  life — the  productive  power,  and  a  lifeless  mass,  a  "dead 
form"  of  earth  only  would  remain,  incapable  of  bringing  forth 
the  tiniest  blade  of  grass  or  flower  which  now  adorns  the  lovely 
landscape.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Methodist  churches, 
and  all  other  man-made  systems  of  religion.  Wo  matter  how 
highly-educated,  and  eloquent,  and  popular  their  ministers  may 
be ;  nor  how  well  organized  and  popular,  wealthy  and  aged 
their  churches  may  be ;  without  the  authority  of  God  ;  with- 
out the  Priesthood  of  Aaron  and  of  the  Son  of  God ;  without 
revelation,  direct  and  continuous,  from  the  councils  on  high, 
where  Jehovah  presides,  they  are  as  powerless  to  save  the 
children  of  men  from  the  results  of  their  sins,  and  conduct 
them  into  the  presence  of  God,  as  the  "dead  form"  of  poor 
humanity  is  to  lift  a  finger,  to  open  the  eye  that  is  sealed  up 
in  death,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  loved  ones  left 
to  mourn. 

In  the  meridian  of  time  the  Church  existed  with  all  its 
functions  of  life  and  powers  of  salvation ;  but  power  was  given 
to  the  dragon  "to  make  war  with  the  Saints  and  overcome 
them;  and  power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
and  nations;"  the  "man  child"  was  "caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  His  throne,  and  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,"  leav- 
ing the  earth  without  the  Church  and  Priesthood  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Hence,  the  church  of  England,  in  its  "Homily  on 
the  Perils  of  Idolatry,"  declares  "thatlaity  and  clergy,  learned 
and  unlearned,  men  and  women,  and   children  of  all  ages, 
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sects,  and  degrees,  of  whole  Christendom,  have  been  at  once 
buried  in  the  most  abominable  idolatry  (a  most  dreadful  thing 
to  think)  and  that  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years  or 
more."  Thisisaplain,  natural,  truthful  and  honest  statement, 
including,  of  course,  the  church  of  England  itself;  therefore, 
John  .Wesley  could  not  bring  the  Methodist  church  any 
authority  from  that  source  ;  hence  his  honest  admission  that 
a  Methodist  society  has  only  the  form  but  seeks  the  power  of 
godliness ,  for,  had  he  possessed  the  power,  bringing  it  with 
him  from  the  church  of  England,  he  was  just  the  man  to  have 
declared  it  from  1729  to  1791,  the  year  of  his  death  ;  and  with 
his  latest  breath,  had  he  been  able,  he  would  have  boldly 
declared  it  iu  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

All  man-made  religious  systems  now  extant  upon  the  earth, 
are  alike  lifeless,  powerless  and  devoid  of  divine  authority, 
"having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof." 
But  God,  through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  has  restored  to 
the  earth  a  system  of  life,  and  power,  and  salvation.  He  sent 
John  the  Baptist,  and  Peter,  James  and  John  to  confer  upon 
Joseph  Smith  all  the  authority  of  Priesthood  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  which  they  exercised  in  the  apostolic  age.  This 
system  has  been  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for 
over  half  a  century.  And,  no  matter  how  unpalatable  the 
declaration  may  be,  it  comes  from  inspired  men,  angels  and 
God  himself—  that  it  is  the  only  system  of  salvation  now  avail- 
able to  Adams  race,  by  which  they  can  gain  eternal  life ;  and 
all  men  are  invited  to  test  it,  and  secure  a  knowledge  of  its 
power  to  save. 


PRIZES. 


RULES. 


BELIEVING  as  we  do,  that  there  is  considerable  literary 
ability  now  lying  dormant  among  the  youth  of  Zion,  we 
propose,  by  offering  good  books  as  prizes,  to  induce  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Israel  to  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  their 
talents. 

Through  honorable  competition  talents'  will  be  developed, 
and  persons  who  now  are  comparatively  unknown  will  become 
shining  lights  in  the  literary  world. 

K<>r  an  article  on  "The  persecutions  of  the  Saints,"  not  to 
occupy  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  pages  of  the 
[N8TRUCTOE,  First  Prize,  a  handsomely  bound  Oxford 
Reference  Bible.  Second  Prize,  five  books  of  the  Faitii-Puo- 
moting  Series  bound  in  one  book. 

For  a  dialogue  suitable  for  .Sunday  school  entertainments, 

not  to  occupy  less  than  one  nor  more  than^  three  pages,  First 

Prize,  any  two  book  volumes  of  the  INSTBUOTOB  between  vol- 

I  nml  18  Dicely  bound  in  one  book.  ""Second  Prize,  one 

I. est  bound  Hymn  15ook. 

For  a  piece  of  poetry  not  to  occupy  mure  than  one  page  nor 
leSfj  than  one  column  of  the  [NSTKOCLOR,  First  Prize, 
Flavins  JosephuB1  Works.  Second  Prize,  Shakespeare's 
Works. 

For  :i  "< 'liristinas  Story'  Founded  npon  facts,  to  occupy 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  pages,  First  Prize,  a 
morocco  gill  bound  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.  Bee 
ond  Prize,  any  back  volume  of  the  Enstri  otob  between 
volumes  l  and 


1st: — All  pieces  to  be  written  in  a  plain,  legible  hand,  and  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2nd: — All  pieces  to  be  original,  and  heretofore  unpublished. 

3rd:— All  pieces  to  have  fictitious  names  attached  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  envelope  containing  the  real  name  of  the 
author. 

4th. — All  pieces  to  become  the  property  of  this  Office. 

5th: — All  pieces  to  be  in  our  possession  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  December,  1883. 

The  meritorious  pieces  in  each  class  will  be  published  in  Vol- 
ume Ninteen  of  the  Instructor,  and  during  the  coming 
year  we  will  from  time  to  time  offer  prizes  for  compositions  of 
various  kinds. 

Sunday  school  superintendents  and  teachers  will  please  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  their  respective  Wards. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON. 


VALIDITY  OF   THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT AS  SHOWN  BY  INTER- 
NAL EVIDENCE. 


BY  J.    H.    W. 


"PAITH  rests  upon  facts,  superstition  on  theories.  Faith 
*■  is  increased  by  intelligence,  superstition  by  ignorance. 
Faith  courts  investigation  for  thereby  it  is  strengthened  ; 
superstition  shuns  it  as  fatal  to  its  existence.  Thousands  can 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  apostle  John, 
"If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself;"  yet 
surrounded  as  we  are  by  skeptics  and  cavilers  of  every  sort,  it 
is  well  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  ward  off  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  wicked,  to  meet  them  with  their  own  arguments,  and, 
as  the  youthful  David  did  to  Goliath  in  days  of  old,  cut  off 
the  boastful  atheistic  giant's  head  with  his  own  sword. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  that  those 
books,  which  collectively  are  called  the  scriptures,  have,  in  all 
ages,  exerted  a  controlling  influence  over  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. Their  teachings  are  perused  with  pleasure  by  the 
child,  and  pondered  with  patience  by  the  philosopher.  Their 
practical  wisdom  has  guided  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  kite's 
of  antiquity  and  still  teach  the  humblest  peasant  his  duty  to 
his  neighbor.  Their  precious  promises  have  lighted  the  pro- 
phetic eyes  of  the  seers  of  old  ;  they  are  still  chanted  by  the 
mother  over  her  cradle,  and  by  the  orphan  over  the  tomb. 
Here,  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the  places  where  they 
were  first  revealed,  in  a  language  unknown  alike  at  Cumorah 
and  Jerusalem,  they  rule  as  lovingly  and  as  powerfully  as  in 
their  native  soil. 

With  all  these  palpable  facts  in  view,  let  us  enquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  book  which  has  produced  BUoh  results.  On 
looking  at  the  Bible  we  find  it  composed  of  a  number  of  sep- 
arate treatises  written  by  different  authors,  at  various  times: 
some  parts  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  others.  We  find 
also,  that  it  treats  of  the  very  beginning  of  the   world   before 

man  was  made,   and  of  matters  of  which   we   have  i ther 

authentic  history.  Again,  we  find  portions  which  treat  of  events 

connected  in  a  thousand  places  with  the  affairs  of  the  IVIedo- 
Persian,  Macedonian  and  Roman  empires,  of  which  we  have 
several  credible  histories.      Now  the  Statements  made  in  these 
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works,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  subjects,  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
agree  with  the  Biblical  record,  in 'every  particular.  Further, 
the  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  ancient  coins  have  often 
settled  mooted  questions  in  history  and  invariably  have  been 
found  to  agree  with  the  scriptural  narrative.  Day  by  day  as 
scientific  investigation  proceeds  we  hear  of  additional  corrobor- 
ative evidence.  Every  year  throws  some  new  light  on  oriental 
manners  and  customs,  while  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and 
the  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  we  receive  unlooked-for  testimonies 
to  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  inspired  penmen.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  scriptures  contain  mysteries,  or  statements  which 
are  difficult  to  be  understood,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  their  divine  source  and  authority.  The  words  of  a 
teacher  are  often  misunderstood  by  the  pupil,  because  the 
pupil's  mind  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  them. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  entirely  misapprehended  for  the 
same  reason.  So  also,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  full  import 
of  the  divine  communications  would  sometimes  transcend  the 
partially-developed  intellect  of  man.  The  thoughts  and 
methods  of  infinite  wisdom,  expressed  in  the  plainest  of 
human  words,  must  sometimes  remain  inscrutible.  After  all 
that  can  be  said  in  reference  to  the  weakness  of  the  human 
medium,  through  which  the  divine  will  has  been  communi- 
cated, we  find  in  the  scriptures,  a  wonderful  agreement  with 
the  development  of  truth  which  have  come  to  man  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ages.  Science  has  never  successfully  impeached 
any  statement  of  the  scriptures  when  rightly  interpreted.  For 
example,  "in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  find  a  brief 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Until  modern  times,  it 
was  the  popular  opinion  that  this  narrative  taught  that  the 
earth  and  heavens  were  created  during  an  interval  of  six  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each  and  that  the  work  dates  back  but  a 
few  thousand  years.  These  views  were  entertained  when  our 
Bible  was  translated  into  English.  Since  that  date,  several 
sciences  have  sprung  into  existence  which  throw  a  vast  amount 
of  light  on  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  if  King  James's 
translators  had  their  work  to  perform  to-day,  they  would  see 
meanings  in  Genesis  of  which  the  world  had  not  dreamed  two 
hundred  years  ago;  and  they  would  make  the  translation  read 
a  little  differently,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  more  exactly  with 
the  original  Hebrew"   (Winchell'T  Reconciliation,  page  357). 

Have  we  not  here  one  of  the  plainest  admissions  of  the  total 
apostasy  of  the  so-called  Christian  church  ?  Had  the  trans- 
lators of  the  scriptures  been  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  translating  the  sentiments 
dictated  by  that  same  Spirit  to  the  seers  and  prophets  in  ages 
past.  Then,  too,  we  would  have  had  a  translation  which  would 
have  furnished  a  key  by  which  to  detect  the  true  science  from 
the  false.  In  Genesis  we  have  an  account,  to  which,  when 
rightly  understood,  the  latest,  indications  of  science  admirably 
conform.  This  circumstance  alone,  ought  to  be  strong  evi- 
dence, even  to  a  skeptic,  of  its  super-human  origin.  Written 
ages  before  the  birth  of  modern  sciences,  there  was  the  utmost 
liability  for  mere  human  authorship  to  fall  into  the  most  egre- 
gious misstatements  respecting  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact  some  of  its  statements  were  so 
far  in  advance  of  the  highest  human  knowledge  in  all  the  ages 
past,  and  even  the  boasted  science  of  the  ninteenth  century, 
that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand  them. 

Now  the  only  way  for  us  to  know  any  thing  beyond  our  eye- 
sight, is  to  examine  it,  and  gather  testimony  about  it.  All  the 
blessings  of  education,  civilization,  law  and  liberty  have  come 
to  us  through  the  channel  of  abundant,  reliable  testimony. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  man  living  who  was  present  at   the 


battle  of  Quebec,  in  the  encampment  of  Valley  Forge,  or 
heard  Washington  deliver  his  farewell  address;  yet  the  fact 
that  these  things  transpired  as  they  are  related,  np  one  will 
doubt.  Few  persons  now  living  ever  saw  Washington,  yet  no 
one  doubts  that  he  lived.  Certainty  about  the  Bible  history 
is  just  as  attainable  and  just  as  reliable  as  certainty  about 
American  history.  Let  us  begin  at  the  present  and  trace  the 
records  back  to  the  times  in  which  the  New  Testament  was 
written.  We  presume  there  are  few  persons  as  ignorant  as  an 
infidel  lecturer  we  once  heard,  who,  when  asked,  "Who  com- 
piled the  scriptures?  "  answered,  after  some  hesitation,  "The 
American  Bible  Society." 

Sometimes  infidels  tell  us  that  the  emperor  Constantine 
called  various  councils  which  compiled  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  fourth  century.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  this  statement 
coming  from  those  who  look  upon  the  Catholic  church  as 
representing  Christianity.  Constantine,  the  man  who  had 
murdered  two  of  his  sons,  and  strangled,  while  in  a  bath,  the 
wife  who  had  trusted  in  him,  was  surely  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  that  church  whom  the  Apostle  John  styles  the  mother 
of  harlots  ami  abominations  of  the  earth.  Still  we  cannot  help 
asking  how  it  was  that  this  murderer  who  had  made  himself 
obnoxious  even  in  pagan  Rome  on  account  of  his  crimes,  and 
his  confederates  equally  wicked,  was  able  to  dictate  words  of 
such  sublime  virtue  as  is  everywhere  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  infidel,  Gibbon,  attempts  to  explain,  and  tells  us 
"The  austerity,  purity  and  zeal  of  the  first  Christians,  their 
good  discipline,  their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  general  judgment,  and  their  persuasion  that  Christ 
and  His  apostles  wrought  miracles,  had  made  a  great  many 
converts."  But  how  came  they  to  have  this  "belief,  purity  and 
zeal?"  Just  as  if  we  should  enquire  how  the  Chicago  fire 
originated,  and  you  should  tell  us,  that  it  burned  very  fast 
because  it  was  very  hot.  What  we  want  to  know  is  bow  it 
happened  that  frivolous  Greeks,  licentious  Asiatics  and  war- 
like Romans  at  once  became  pure  and  adopted  the  humble  life 
of  the  early  Christians?  What  implanted  the  belief  of  a 
judgment  to  come  in  the  minds  of  these  heathen  scoffers  ? 
Gibbon  admits  that,  "Christian  churches  were  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  Roman  empire,  to  make  it  politic  for  the 
emperor  to  profess  Christianity,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to 
secure  his  success."  Thus  according  to  the  admissions  of  an 
infidel  writer  the  Christians  were  already  numerous,  and  the 
story  of  Constantine  forming  the  New  Testament,  which  had 
been  read  in  churches  and  believed  in  for  two  hundred  years 
is  as  absurd  as  to  hear  it  stated  that  the  saloon-keepers-,  prize- 
fighters and  hoodlums  of  New  York  had  just  assembled  in  the 
Large  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  construct  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  which  have 
been  already  accepted  and  believed  for  more  than  fifty 
years  by  the  Saints. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  consult  any  or  all  of  the  hundreds 
of  manuscripts  mentioned  by  Mosheim,  Neander  and  Lirdner 
in  their  ecclesiastical  histories  we  shall  find  that  there  were 
thousands,  aye  millions,  who  believed  in  a  teacher  sent  from 
God  who  had  appeared  in  Palestine  and  taught  this  religion 
which  they  had  embraced,  and  who  had  performed  wonderful 
miracles  such  as  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  healing  lepers 
and  raising  the  dead.  They  believed  also  that  this  Teacher 
had  been  put  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  a  Roman  governor, 
had  risen  again  from  the  dead,  had  spoken  to  hundreds  of 
people  and  gone  out  and  in  among  them  for  six  weeks  after 
His  resurrection,  had  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  the  sight  of 
numbers  of  witnesses,  and  had  promised  that  He  would  come 
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again  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  Further,  that  before  He  went 
away  he  appointed  twelve  of  His  intimate  companions  to  teach 
His  religion  to  the  world,  that  they  ?nd  their  followers  did  so 
in  spite  of  persecutions,  sufferings  and  death,  with  so  much 
success,  that  immense  numbers  gave  up  idolatry  and  embraced 
Christianity,  braving  the  fury  of  the  heathen  mob,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  Roman  law.  Afterwards,  when  persecution 
had  destroyed  great  numbers,  and  through  apostasy  they  had 
lost  the  divine  authority  and  priesthood  we  hear  of  various 
councils  wherein  they  assembled  for  the  settling  of  their  dis- 
putes. These,  so  far  from  giving  authority  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  constantly  quoted  the  words  of  these  books 
and  referred  to  them  for  proof  and  authority. 

Again,  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Constantine 
we  find  Celsus,  a  celebrated  infidel  writer  and  sensualist,  dis- 
puting the  teachings  of  the  gospel  because  they  interfered 
with  his  depraved  appetites ;  and  in  his  writings  he 
quotes  freely  from  the  New  Testament.  So  numerous  are 
his  quotations  that  from  them  alone,  the  student  might  gain 
all  the  principal  facts  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  Paine 
quotes  the  New  Testament  to  ridicule  it,  no  man  can  deny  that 
such  a  book  was  in  existence  at  the  time  he  wrote;  so  the 
quotations  of  Celsus  are  conclusive  proofs  that  the  hook  he 
referred  to  were  considered  authority  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
Yet  in  all  his  writings,  Celsus  never  once  casts  a  doubt  on  the 
authority  of  the  scriptures,  never  questions  the  gospels  as 
books  of  history  nor  denies  the  miracles  reeorded  in  them.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  student  who  will  examine  the  writ- 
ings of  Celsus,  will  cease  to  admire  the  professed  wisdom  of 
our  modern  skeptics.  The  objections  made  by  Hume,  Vol- 
taire, Hobles  and  Paine  are  frequently  only  the  arguments  of 
Celsus  served  up  in  a  modern  style. 

Going  back  still  another  hundred  years  we  come  to  the 
times  of  the  notorious  apostate  Marcion.  Several  of  the  apos- 
tles were  alive  at  the  time  Marcion  was  born  ;  and  his  works 
date  back  to  within  twenty  years  of  the  latest  apostolical 
writings.  Having  been  cut  off  from  the  Church,  he  was 
greatly  enraged  and  said  the  worst  he  could  about  it.  He 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Sinope,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  Rome, 
through  Galatia,  Byrhynia,  Asia-Minor,  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
very  countries  where  the  apostles  preached,  and  the  churches 
to  which  they  wrote.  He  endeavored  in  many  places  to  wrest 
the  scriptures  from  their  rightful  meaning;  but  nowhere 
attempted  to  deny  their  authority  [see  Lardner,  Vol.  ix.  page 
Thu*  in  the  writings  of  Cel«us  and  Marcion  we  have 
the  most  undoubtful  evidence,  even  the  admissions  of  enemies, 
that  these  books  were  in  existence  and  universally  received  as 
true,  by  the  early  Christians,  within  twenty  years  of  the  time 
when  they  were  written  and  by  the  very  churches  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  As  printing  was  then  unknown,  and  all 
important  documents  were  written  upon  parchment,  the  books 
of  thai  period  presented  rather  a  bulky  appearance.  Proba- 
bly for  this  reason  the  four  books  Matthew,  .Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  were  commonly  joined  together  in  one  volume  and 
1  /'A.  Gospel.  The  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Chun-Ins  nf  Tliessalonica,  Galatia,  Homo, 
Corinth,  Epheana,  Philippi,  Collosse,  the  Finst  Epistle  of 
Peter,  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  together  with  those  written 
to  Philemon,  Timothy  and  Titus,  comprised  a  second  volume 
called  The  Apottla.  The  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, being  the  latest  written,  usually  formed  a  third  volume 
and  were  known  lilical   Writings.    This  arrangement 

did  not  injure  the  meaning  but  rather  bent  fitted  it  by  showing 


the  relative  dates  of  the  various  books  comprising  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gospels  were  not  copied  from  each 
other,  for  they  often  relate  different  events;  and  when  they 
relate  the  same  occurrence,  each  man  relates  those  parts  of  it 
which  he  saw  himself,  and  which  impressed  him  most.  This 
agreement  of  independent  writers  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  writers  were  persons  of  various  degrees  of  education,  of 
different  professions  and  ranks  of  life,  born  in  different  coun- 
tries and  writing  from  various  places  in  Italy,  Greece,  Pales- 
tine and  Assyria,  without  any  communication  with  each  other. 
Matthew  was  a  tax  collector  in  the  province  of  Galilee  ;  Mark, 
a  Hebrew  citizen  of  Jerusalem  ;  Luke,  a  Greek  physician  of 
Antioch  ;  James  and  John  owned  and  sailed  a  fishing  boat 
on  lake  Tiberias ;  Jude  left  his  home  and  shop  in  Galilee  in 
order  to  preach  the  gospel;  college-bred  Paul  cast  his  parch- 
ments and  popularity  aside,  carried  his  sturdy  independence 
in  his  breast,  and  his  sail  needles  in  his  pocket,  and  dictated 
epistles  and  cut  out  jib  sails  and  awnings  in  the  tent  factory  of 
Aquila,  Paul  &  Co.,  at  Corinth;  several  of  Paul's  letters  were 
written  in  a  dungeon  at  Rome;  the  last  of  Peter's  is  dated  at 
Babylon;  Matthew's  gospel  was  penned  at  Jerusalem,  and 
John's  gospel  and  epistles  were  written  at  Ephesus.  The 
agreement  of  eight  such  witnesses,  of  such  different  pursuits, 
and  so  scattered  over  the  world,  in  relation  to  the  same  story 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  its  veracity. 


Capital. — And  so,  my  dear  young  friend  you  want  capital 
before  you  commence  your  struggle  in  life?  And  suppose  you 
had  it  what  would  you  do  with  it?  Haven't  you  hands,  and 
feet,  and  muscle,  and  bones,  and  brains  ?  and  don't  you  call  them 
"capital?"  "Oh,  they  are  not  money,"  you  say.  But  they 
are  more  than  capital,  and  no  one  can  take  them  from  you. 
Don't  you  know  how  to  use  them?  If  you  don't,  it  is  time 
you  were  learning.  Take  hold  of  the  first  plow,  hoe,  jack- 
plane  or  broad-ax  you  can  find  and  go  to  work.  Your  capital 
will  soon  yield  you  a  large  interest.  Aye.  there's  the  rub.  You 
don't  want  to  work  ;  you  want  money  or  credit  that  you  may 
play  gentleman  and  speculate,  and  end  by  playing  the  vaga- 
bond. Or  you  want  a  plantation  and  negroes  that  you  may 
hire  an  overseer  to  attend  to  them  and  dissipate;  or  want  to 
marry  some  rich  girl,  who  may  be  foolish  enough  to  marry  you 
for  your  good  looks  that  she  may  support  you.  Shame  upon 
you,  young  man.  Go  to  work  with  the  capital  you  have,  and 
you'll  soon  make  interest  enough  upon  it  and  with  it  to  give 
you  as  much  money  as  you  want,  and  make  you  feel  like  a 
man. 


Boys  WHO  SUCCEED. — The  head  of  a  large  business  firm 
in  Boston,  who  was  noted  for  his  keenness  in  discerning  char- 
acter, was  seated  at  his  desk  one  day,  when  a  yi.ine:  Irish  lad 
came  up  and  took  oil'  his  hat,  smiling.  "Do  you  want  a  boy, 
sir." 

Mr.  .1.  looked  at  him. 

"I  did  not  a  minute  ago.  lint  1  do  now,  and  yon  are  the 
boy." 

He  said  afterward  that  he  was  completely  captured  by  the 
honest  all-alive  faoe  before  hit"-  The  boy  entered  hi*  service. 
rose  to  be  confidential  olork,  and  i-  now  a  successful  merchant 
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PRESS    ON,    YE    SAINTS    OF    GOD. 


Words  bt  E.  R.  Snow. 
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Though  deep' ning  trials    throng 


your  way,   Press  on,     press    on,  ye    Saints       of     God,    Ere    long        the 
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res  -  ur   -  rec  -   tion      day  Will  spread  its     life  and    truth    a- broad,  Will  spread    its  life  and  truth  a  -  broad. 
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Lift  up  your  hearts  in  praise  to  God- 
Let  your  rejoicings  never  cease: 

Though  tribulations  rage  abroad, 
Christ  says,  "In  me  ye  shall  have  peace." 

What  though  our  rights  have  been  assailed? 

What  though  by  foes  we've  been  despoiled  ? 
Jehovah's  promise  has  not  failed — 

Jehovah's  purpose  is  not  foiled. 


Though  Satan  rage,  'tis  all  in  vain; 

The  words  the  ancient  Prophet  spoke, 
Sure  as  the  throne  of  God  remain, 

Nor  men  nor  devils  can  revoke. 

All  glory  to  His  holy  name, 

Who  sends  His  faithful  servants  forth 
To  prove  the  nations — to  proclaim 

Salvation's  tidings  through  the  earth. 


ENIGMAS. 


Altho'  in  heaven  I  have  a  place: 

Yet  'mong  the  saints  and  sons  of  grace 

You'll  never  find  me  nam'd; 
Such  is  my  fate  that  I  in  hell, 
With  horrid  shapes  and  howlings  dwell, 

Tho'  not  among  the  damn'd. 
Yet  not  to  hell  alone  confin'd, 
I  claim  a  share  with  human  kind; 

Let  Neptune  boast  his  sea. 
While  I  on  earth  my  empire  fix, 
(Tho'  not  one-fourth)  above  one-sixth 

Of  which  belongs  to  me. 
To  search  me  out  in  open  day, 
Were  merely  labor  thrown  away, 

I  dwell  in  shades  and  night; 
Yet  while  in  shades  you  search  around, 
Land,  water,  air  or  underground, 

I'm  never  out  of  sight. 


From  rosy  gates  we  issue  forth, 
From  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north, 
Unseen,  unfelt,  by  night,  by  day, 
Abroad  we  take  our  airy  way. 
We  foster  love  and  kindly  strife, 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  life; 


Piercing  and  sharp,  we  wound  like  steel, 

Now,  smooth  as  oil,  those  wounds  we  heal. 

Not  strings  of  pearls  are  valued  more, 

Nor  gems  encased  in  golden  ore; 

Yet  thousands  of  us  every  day 

Worthless  and  vile  are  cast  away. 

Ye  wise,  secure  with  bars  of  brass 

The  double  gates  through  which  we  pass, 

For,  once  escaped,  back  to  our  cell 

Nor  art,  nor  man  can  us  compel. 


The  answer  to  the  Enigma  published  in  No.  17,  is 
Sleep.  We  have  received  correct  solutions  from  Letitia 
Williams,  Ogden;  David  S.  Needham,  St.  George;  Frank  W. 
Merril,  Logan. 
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